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INY errors are now current in regard to Nietzsche. One of 
them consists in mixing him up with latter-day politics and 
la iming him as a prophet for one or the other social or 
olitical parties of the hour. 
: — it can be easily shown that Nietzsche can neither be 
waimed as a defender of the State, nor of the Nation, nor, 
: of all, of Pangermanism. 
» First, and on no account, he can be claimed as a devotee 
i ithe State. 
| » Nietzsche, who thinks it the highest function of humanity 
® give birth to genius, to superman, to a human Elite, 
Metzsche, for whom a people is nothing but a round-about- 
lay which nature takes in order to produce a few great men, 
fmnot but be hostile to an ideology, that commands the 


| } From a lecture delivered by Professor Henri Lichtenberger of the 
tonne, before audiences at Bale, Zurich and Budapest, and published 
@ Revue de Hongrie, October 1985. Translated for the Hrssert 
WRNAL by Oscar Levy, Editor of the English translation of Nietzsche’s 

s (Allen and Unwin). 
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subordination of the individuum to the collectivity, He ; 
thus the outspoken antipode of Hegel, who had praised th 
State as the “‘ representative of God on earth” and “ the 
absolute end in itself,” and who demonstrated that ing, 
viduals only exist by and for the State. In Nietzsche's eyes 
the State is the New Idol whom he denounces in a famoy 
chapter of Zarathustra. The State, he says, here, ig th 
“* coldest of all monsters,” with it everything is false, and jn 
spite of this it says “on earth there is nothing greater than 
myself, it is I who is the ruling finger of God”. The State 
attracts to itself a crowd of superfluous people, whom jt 
promptly devours. But alas! by its lies it also seduces fine 
souls and noble hearts, hearts that wish to discharge then. 
selves: it takes men into its service, it makes use of their 
greatness, of their virtues, of their heroism, of their wisdom, 
It is thus that the nefarious power of the State increases, 
power where “ the slow suicide of all is called life ’’, and wherea 
group of agitated monkeys are ever “ disputing ferociously for 
wealth and power’’. Fora free spirit there is no other remedy 
than to try and escape from these malodorous Saturnalia, 
‘There, where the State. ceaseth—pray look thither, my 
brethren! Do ye not see the rainbow and the bridges of 
the superman?” Nietzsche detests the State because it 
aims at a conquest of political and economic power, and 
makes no effort to create a superior type of humanity, 
because it does not place at the head of hierarchy the creator 
of new values, but a sovereign who owes his position to his 
birth or an elected chief, who pretends to represent the 
collectivity. 

Next as to the nation. 

Nietzsche detests above all the State when it becomes 
** national.”’ The devotees of the State, as is well known, 
not only try to subordinate the individual to the collectivity, 
they are aiming, besides this, at the greatness and the triumph 
of one nation, confounding the religion of the State with that 
of the country. Just on this point Nietzsche has raised 4 
celebrated protest and one that has scandalised many. 
Sharply and decidedly he opposes to nationalism of a State 
a new cosmopolitanism, which he thinks an absolute necessity 
for our near future. Modern Europe, he says, must try and 
face the task of union, which, in their days, the cities of 
Greece failed to accomplish in time. The United States of 
Europe are a psychological, historical, economical necessity 
—which is bound to come through the falling to pieces of 
nations and through the formation of a mixed class of people, 
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the product of the cross-breeding of nationalities. Napoleon’s 
dream of an United Europe, destined to govern the world, 
must of necessity be realised sooner or later. Against this 
tendency of union, there arises a very noisy and disturbing 
raction of nationalism which, Nietzsche thinks, is as 
impotent as it is artificial. Nationalism, by its nature, has 
heen forced upon the masses, but only in the interest of 
ertain dynasties or certain social groups. It is the philo- 
sopher’s duty, once he has recognised this fact, frankly to 
confess himself a ‘‘ good European ”’ and to work with all 
his might for the fusion of peoples and civilisations. The 
valisation of this super-national ideal, of this European 
super-race, which is on its way everywhere and which is only 
hidden from our sight through the differences of languages, 
can, according to Nietzsche, not be so very far off. 

Nietzsche, under these circumstances, combats this 
nationalistic counter-current with that trenchancy which is 
characteristic of his nature. Categorically he declines to 
share the hatreds which divide the civilised world. The 
amed peace, which reigned in Europe during his time, 
inspires him with decided repugnance. Nothing more odious, 
he says, than this permanent state of suspicion and hatred, 
in which modern nations live; nothing worse than this 
ignominious hypocrisy, which consists in loudly repudiating 
for oneself any appetite of conquest, any desire of oppression 
while, on the other hand, regularly suspecting the neighbour 
of these black intentions. This is, he declares, 


“an inhumanity worse than war, for it is a provocation, 
an excitement to war, inasmuch as it presupposes the 
neighbours’ immorality and arouses hostile dispositions 
and acts.” 


We shall succeed in having lasting peace neither through a 
clever balance of power nor through a progressive reduction 
ofarmaments. Only the most powerful of nations would be 
able one day to confer peace upon the world : 


“Perhaps there will come a time when a nation, that 
has carried to the highest degree its organisation and 
military intelligence, and which has acquired the habit 
of sacrificing itself heavily to its Army and Navy, one 
day out of its own free will say: ‘ We will break our 
sword,’ and then destroy all its military institutions 
from top to bottom. Peace can only come through the 
pacification of minds and hearts, it can and will only be 
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born on that day, when all human societies have this one & jn the. 
thought : * better perish than hate and fear, and betty § feels th 
twice perish than make one self hated and feared’,” , Bt pres 


Words perhaps from Utopia, but certainly wonderfully § Germ: 
prophetic which Europe, to its misfortune, did not think § despis¢ 
worthy of attention when they were uttered, and which, alg § with 
probably to its misfortune, it will not listen to any betty §a sort 
to-day. And the more Nietzsche approaches the end of his § excitiD 
career, the more violent become his diatribes against th: § to fall 
‘** Horned cattle Nationalism ”’ (Hornviehnationalismus), Europ 
which he abhors and detests. In sentences ever more violent provol 
he stigmatises the chauvinism of the “‘ patriot,”’ the national. «“ 
istic itch, which has separated Europe into a number of 


nations, facing each other behind walls, and erecting bari- 
cades higher and higher, whose entrance is defended by r 


quarantines ever longer and stiffer. 

But most vehement of all is Nietzsche’s aversion against : 
the specific German kind of the Nationalistic disease: 
to wit, Pangermanism. 

Certainly, Nietzsche was no more an anti-patriot than he § One 
was an anarchist. One must not take him at his words, when § solide 
he glorifies himself as being a man “ without a country,” J any | 
Nietzsche, on the contrary, loved his country profoundly ; f repee 
no lengthy proof of this fact is needed here. He who quotes § by ¢ 
his famous invectives against Germany, in order to demon: } ever’ 
strate his lack of patriotism, simply proves that he does not § witi 
understand the manner in which, according to Nietzsche, } and 
love of country should be practised. The truth is tha} 4 
Nietzsche, just because he was a German, opposed with § of F 
double bitterness the German kind of universal nationalism, } that 
which he condemns everywhere. Immediately after the war } Acc 
of 1870, at a time when the nationalistic fervour of his § grea 
countrymen increased and flared up in an outbreak of | He 
enthusiasm, he took his decision : he does not desire at alla | adn 
triumph of Germany, but wishes for a renaissance of Hellen- } ‘isa 
ism, for the advent of a “ tragic ” civilisation, which would | due 
be neither Greek nor German, but human and European. f old 
And if he begins by assuming that it is in Germany where this f 20t 
will take place, and that the German genius by its very f 
nature must expand into the European genius, he later on f ® | 





renounces all hope in that direction. pre 

The providential mission of Germany very soon becomes f gif 
problematic in his eyes. Deep in his heart he may preserve F 4 
the hope that his country will one day play a glorious part f be 
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Ve this one in the development of humanity. But more and more he 
and feels the abyss, immense, painful, unbearable, which exists 
red’, Bat present between the ideal Germanism—which in its last 

agence unites itself with the genius of humanity—and the 
Onderfully § German genius of his time, which Nietzsche hates and 
Not think § despises and against which he from now onwards breaks out 
rhich, algy vith ever more growing exasperation. He fulminates against 
iny bette #4 sort of politics that ‘‘ renders the German soul sterile by 
end of hi § exciting its vanity, against those miniature politics that have 
rainst the § to fall back upon mortal hatreds and have to perpetuate in 
ralismus) Burope the system of small nations.’”’ He turns out this 
re violent § provoking aphorism : 


bear. “Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles. The silliest 
™ ba of watchword that has ever been given out. And why 
& Damn. Germany, I pray you, if she does not wish, does not 


nded by represent something higher in value than that any other 
n aoe power, up to now, represents ?_ By itself, this is nothing 
dian else than one big country, one big stupidity, more in the 


world.” 


; than he f One cannot go much further in the repudiation of any 
ds, when § solidarity with Pangermanism and, speaking generally, with 
ountry,” f any national exclusiveness. Later on Nietzsche has only 
oundly; § repeated the same ideas in a more violent and fanatical form, 
O quotes | by delivering those famous invectives, which are quoted 
demon- f everywhere and with which he has enamelled his latest 
Joes not § writings: The Genealogy of Morals, The Twilight of the Idols 
etzsche, § and The Antichrist. 
is that And in the same manner as he censures the nationalism 
ed with f of Pangermanists, he condemns their Antisemitism. Not 
malism, f that he had for Jewish people a boundless admiration. 
the war | According to him the Jews were the first propagandists of the 
of his | great revolt of the slaves against the strong and the mighty. 
reak of {| He knows their flaws and shortcomings, and he jis ready to 
at alla | admit that the Stock Exchange Jew is among the most 
Hellen- § disagreeable types of the modern world. But he also pays 
. would § due tribute to their great qualities: he sees in them the 
ropean, f oldest, strongest and most unimpaired human race; he 
ere this f notes with admiration that they, placed under the worst 
Ss very f conditions of existence, have kept themselves alive owing to 
iter on f & prodigious tenacity; he recognises that they have a 
practical mind, an aptitude for rational science, and even the 
scomes f gift for the ‘‘ great style’ in morals; he thinks that on 
eserve F account of their intellectual superiority they could have 
is part | become the masters of Germany and Europe, if they had 
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earnestly desired that hegemony; he holds that they a 
better than any other people vaccinated against the “ rabia 
nationalis.””» So much so that on the whole, and in Spite of 
their blemishes and imperfections, he esteems very highly 
race that has given to humanity its noblest saint (Christ), it 
most admirable sage (Spinoza) and the sublimest of book 
(The Bible). Under these circumstances he combats with 
ever-growing violence that antisemitism, whose immeny 
force in Germany he clearly recognises, and which is to 
found even amongst people who out of opportunism do no 
think it advisable to profess it in public. He thinks Ant. 
semites ‘‘step-motherly treated by Nature”; they cannot 
forgive the Jews for having both money and intellect; he 
denounces them as blunderers who are not made mor 
respectable by the fact that they lie on principle. 

Nietzsche above all desires a superior race, which woul 


be the result of cross-breedings, in which all European people pe 


should take part. As amongst the most precious element of 
this future combination, he points, besides the German, to 
the Russian who will confer his youthful ardour an 
barbarian energy, and likewise to the Jews, who will con- 
tribute their wit, their subtlety, their intelligence. A cross 
between the Jew and the Prussian Squire, Nietzsche thinks, 
should give an especially favourable result. 

But let there be no mistake about it: the biological 
aspect of the race problem is not the one which interests 
Nietzsche most. Questions of hygiene and eugenics have 
certainly their importance for him, but he does not trouble 
about them for very long. The value of a being does not 
entirely depend upon his pedigree. The importance of 
education is in his eyes much more decisive and throughout 
his life he studied it with minute care. Yet the real selective 
principle is for him not of pedagogic but of metaphysical 
kind. What, in his opinion, really draws the line between 
superior or inferior human beings, is neither the purity of 
blood, nor education with its moral and physical training, 
but the capability to support the idea of the Death of God 
and the Eternal Recurrence. The decadent can only reject 
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with horror that nihilistic vision of a Becoming void o 
meaning and rolling on without aim and end eternally : this 
idea leads him fatally first to theoretical and then to practical 
suicide. On the contrary, the strong and able man who feels 
within himself a creative power and has confidence in 4 
human will, able to organise the Universe, can accept 
without despair the idea of an universal evolution without 
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simand purpose. And thus the advent of Nihilism in Europe 
isin Nietzsche’s eyes, the decisive and salutary aim, that will 
lad to the appearance of the Superman. By scattering the 
delusion, which religion and philosophy have created around 
rality, Nihilism acts as an agent of selection, and this with 
exceptional energy. It is the touchstone by which the 
strong and the weak will recognise themselves. It will break 
the latter and it will help them to disappear, and this will be 
a benefit for the Universe as well as for themselves. But it 
will stimulate the vital spirit of others ; it will animate them 


vith a new enthusiasm for the conquest of power and the 


indefinite development of humanity. 

Under these circumstances the problems of race, politics, 
economics have in Nietzsche’s eyes not nearly that import- 
ance, which they have with the majority of our contem- 
poraries. Nietzsche subordinates them entirely to the 
philosophical problem. The power, to which Will aspires, 
and which is the aim of the Superman, is not, if we go to the 
bottom of Nietzsche’s thoughts, a possession which we can 
touch with our fingers and see with our eyes! It does not 
mean the domination of a Master over his subjects, or of a 
Chief over his troops; and still less is it the power that 
confers the possession of gold. It does not aim at establishing 
vast Empires nor at the accumulation of ever-increasing 
wealth, nor at the acquisition of a higher standard of living. 
Power, under its highest aspects, is something purely 
immaterial. ‘‘ Thoughts that come on dove’s feet set the 
world in motion,” teaches Zarathustra. The mighty “ par 
excellence,’’ therefore, is not the soldier, the man of action, 
the ‘‘ Master of the Universe.’’ He is the contemplator, the 
philosopher, whose thought has enough power of expansion 
to fascinate the souls and to impress the hearts of mankind. 
He is the Seer who lays down the law of fundamental values ; 
he is the Initiator who suggests to future generations experi- 
ences that will ennoble humanity: he is the religious genius, 
who with authority dictates to men the principles that will 
direct their actions. The Nietzschean Superman is in the 
same category as those embodiments of Divine Inspiration, 
who like Christ, Mahomed and Buddha have gained power 
and ascendency over souls. And thus the war which 
interests Nietzsche is not the one that takes place in battle- 
fields, wasting wealth, lives and treasures of art in its blind 
fury, as well as the happiness of man. That war may be a 
fatality ; but it is above all a barbarity, whose horror, with 
his soul so easily moved by pity, Nietzsche has perceived 
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more than any other man. The war, on the other 
which really arouses his fervour, is that war which tak, 
place in the depth of the soul between the great pring 
capable of governing life and which finally decides in wha 
direction universal evolution shall proceed. The materi 
war, the war with powder and shot, has for its object th 
hegemony of one people and one race; _ the spiritual yy 
determines what, in the widest meaning of the word, is calle 
the religious future of humanity. He, who falls into raptuy 
over the triumph of a country, of a people, of a party has 
right to invoke Nietzsche’s name. 

Under such conditions is it possible to see in Nietzs 
as one has frequently done of late, a prophet of National. 
socialism ? 

At first sight one can easily detect analogies betwee 
Nietzsche’s doctrine and the principles of national-socialism, 
First they have a number of enemies in common: fy 
instance, Marxism, the communism of the anarchist, parla 
mentary government, English eudemonism, America and it 
religion of efficiency and technical progress and, furthermor, 
capitalism and the worship of wealth. Both sides censur 
the weakness and flabbiness of modern civilisation : they 
strive for the appearance of a new “‘ barbarian ”’ ; they prefer 
culture of the will and of the body to an exclusive develop. 
ment of the intelligence; they preach “ hardness,” they 
rehabilitate the virtues of the soldier and the warrior ; they 
proclaim a new Sparta; they recommend for the youths: 
strong obligatory and military training; they ask fora 
creation by selection of a new chosen race of ‘* Masters of the 
Earth,” they underline the necessity of authority, they desire 
the advent of a “ chief’’ who has a will and who can com 
mand. One could without much trouble detect even mor 
similarities between the two creeds. Under these conditiom 
one easily understands that many national-socialists, in the 
eager outlook for a spiritual pedigree, have thought it prope 
to claim Nietzsche as one of their ancestors in the realm d 
the spirit. For it is a fact that Nietzsche has the privilege to 
fascinate even those who are separated from him by profound 
divergencies. 

So much may be conceded: but now, I believe it is 
indispensable to draw attention to the fundamental dis 
similarities which, in spite of all, separate Nietzsche from 
national-socialism. Nietzsche is neither national nor socialist 
He is the opponent of all the principles that aim at the self 
sufficiency of European countries ; he is the partisan of al 
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United Europe, of an cecumenical organisation of the planet ; 
he does not believe in purity of races ;_ he is hostile to anti- 
gmitism. His doctrine is profoundly aristocratic: he 

udiates fiercely the idea that the master exists for the 
benefit of the herd and that his power depends upon the 
a proval of the masses : never the idea would have come into 
the head of Zarathustra to ask the people for a plebiscite. 
Never would Nietzsche have admitted that education should 
have for its end a spiritual conformity between the members 
of a collective group. On the contrary, he is a profound 
individualist and he proclaims as leading principle : ‘‘ Become 
who thou art” ! (‘‘ Werde, der Du bist ”’). Nietzsche forbids 
'f all propaganda, he does not desire that his ideal should be an 
ideal for all, nor even for many: he recommends, on the 
contrary, to his disciples, not to follow but to abandon him. 
His Dionysian attitude, furthermore, tends to a trans- 
valuation of all the spiritual values of humanity, to an 
+» & establishment of a new table of values and to a destruction of 
the old tables : it does not aim at all at a new State founded 
upon the unanimous consent of all the citizens. The funda- 
mental postulates of Nietzsche’s philosophy—the death of 
God, the Superman, the Eternal Recurrence, have nothing in 
common with the categorical imperatives that govern the 
p-§ Third Reich. 

My firm conviction is that these divergencies cannot be 
considered as negligible. It is, therefore, impossible for us 
to see in Nietzsche the harbinger of that great anti-liberal 
movement which develops itself in modern Europe and which 
has triumphed in so many countries. At the zenith of 
Imperial Germany’s power he announced the inner flaw of the 
Second Reich, and proclaimed the downfall of European 
order and modern civilisation. The years that have followed 
have given to this prophecy a tragic and all too evident 
confirmation. But it does not follow from this that the 
Third Realm is the realisation of that new order which he 
foresaw : the appearance of the “‘ lachende Léwen ” (laugh- 
ing lions) whose roaring amaze the higher man and announce 
to Zarathustra that the hour of the ‘‘ Great Midday ”’ has 
struck. On the contrary, I am convinced that Nietzsche is 
as out of tune with the world of to-day, as he was with the 
world of yesterday. He has not come down to the market- 
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he from— Place, and he has not donned any modern shirt, be it black, 
ocialis, § brown or blue. He remains a solitary, afar from human 
the self-@ agitation and entirely above the combat of nationalities and 





the hatreds of parties. I am prone to believe that his true 
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disciples are less the adepts of a new faith, who no 
him as their master without comprehending perhaps ¢ 

deeper sense of his message and life, than some lonely a : 
some inquirers, some “ Gottsucher ” who will climb y+ 
the cave of Zarathustra in order to find there, far away 
the maddening crowd, a purer and more bracing air, a hel 
against the black serpent of Disgust, a remedy against th 
temptation of despair, that haunts to-day, as well as velba 
day, so many solitary and disappointed souls. , 


W Salute 


HENRI LICHTENBERGER. 
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EUROPE’S NEED FOR A NEW 
RGER, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PROFESSOR R. B. MOWAT. 


In the January number of this Review, René Filop-Miller 
inted out the astonishing contrast between the peoples of 
the late nineteenth century who believed in Reason, and the 
prevailing mentality of the present age which seems deliber- 
ately hostile to Reason.! The “‘ revolt against Reason ”’ is a 
real thing. And yet it may be that this represents not so 
much a determination to do without the light of reason, but 
rather bewilderment at the collapse of an old system, and an 
instinctive groping for a new one. 

The fifteen years since the inauguration of the Peace in 
1919 have been a terrible disappointment to all the peoples 
of Europe. Nearly all the hopes with which people consoled 
themselves for the agonies and sacrifices of the War have 
been frustrated ; that justice would displace violence ; that 
the world would be safe for the weaker nations; that the 
blessing of orderly freedom would be extended everywhere ; 
that there would be work and leisure and a reasonable liveli- 
hood for all men ; and especially that there would be a long 
period of stability—an absence of political alarms, anxieties, 
tensions. 

A retrospect of these fifteen years since the Peace was 
made shows that all this disappointment is fundamentally 
due to the fact that the peoples and most of the statesmen of 
1919 misjudged the period that was to come, and that they 
have been misjudging it for fifteen years. They insisted on 
tegarding as a period of settlement what was bound to be 
really a period of transition. The peoples, expecting—indeed 
promised—stability for the years after 1919, and finding only 
1 R. Fiilop-Miller, “‘ The Revolt Against Reason,” Hissert JouRNAL, 
January 1986, p. 181. 
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movement and change, have been disappointed and pm. 
plexed; and so their feelings of hope and security hay 
turned into bewilderment and despair. pean W 

That people wholly misread, and are still wholly mi. 
reading, the post-War period, by expecting stability in jg § after 1! 
may be inferred from a contrast of the political condition off are 207 
Europe down to 1914, and its condition as the War and the§ The Ha 
Peace Treaties made it. not ex 

Europe before 1914 was politically a trim, tidy, settle} Leagu¢ 
place. It had a political system which, in spite of serioys § or act 
internal strains, functioned on the whole with remarkably § disapP 
little friction. This system depended upon the preponderance § dest?© 
of six Great Powers which balanced each other and at the especit 
same time formed a sort of European directorate. These § unstal 
Great Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, In 
Austria-Hungary, Russia—in spite of certain historic ambj. § Great 
tions or regrets, were fairly well satisfied with the existing J selves 
territorial system of Europe ; the frontiers were not ideally } (once 
the best, but they had been found in practice to suit the § thirte 
states quite well. The Russians no longer expected to have § whict 
Constantinople ; and even the French, though no French | war ¥ 
Government dared openly say so, were in practice reconciled § Conc 
to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The Concert of the Great | made 
Powers, though ill-organised and unwieldy, did exist and T 
actively functioned in times of crises. The smaller states had } Latv 
all long ago given up any territorial ambitions and only | thes 
desired to be able to live their own lives in peace and quiet. | Aust 
Thus Europe, with six Great Powers, fairly well satisfied with } and 
the existing distribution of territory, and recognising a } the 
common interest and responsibility for the general peace; } into 
and with all the other states unambitious and quiescent, } inte 
might be considered politically a very stable continent. . 
And there was an additional element of security and stability } the 
in the fact that the states, great and small, of the pre-1914  ¢X{ 
period had a well-understood system of economic relations, } abe 
They were nearly all of them protectionist, but on what f of 
would now be called a low-tariff basis. They did not object § ect 
in principle to trading with each other, to importing as well § Th 
as to exporting. There were no prohibitions and import- 
quotas. Trade was relatively free. This saved an immense 
amount of irritation, political as well as economic. Such was 
the pre-1914 European system, simple, intelligible, stable. 
That it ended in the terrific collision and clash of the World 
War does not alter this fact. It only proves how difficult a 
thing it is to preserve peace in a world of sovereign states. 
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1 and pep. Yet the pre-1914 system at any rate preserved peace for 
Urity have yearly forty-five years ; indeed, there was no general Euro- 
pean War for a hundred years (1815-1914). 
holly mj Contrast with all this the political condition of Europe 
ility in it, after 1918. In the first place it is to be noticed that there 
dition off gre now, since 1918, no longer six European Great Powers. 
ar and the The Habsburg Monarchy (or Austro-Hungarian Empire) does 
not exist; and Russia, at any rate until she joined the 
LY, settled league of Nations in 1934, did not count as a Great Power 
Of serious or act as one; she was practically outside Europe. The 
markably § disappearance of the Austro-Hungarian Empire alone 
nderance § destroyed the internal equilibrium of Europe, and made 
nd at the § especially the political situation in Central Europe frightfully 
*. These f unstable. 
Y; Italy, { In the second place, not only were there no longer six 
ric ambi. § Great Powers, but those that were left did not regard them- 
- existing f selves as a kind of directory or Concert of Europe. The old 
t ideally | Concert known to the nineteenth century and the first 
‘Suit the f thirteen years of the twentieth was shattered by the War 
to have f which, from the point of view of general history, was a civil 
’ French f war within the European system. After 1918 the European 
conciled | Concert was never revived. Although attempts have been 
¢ Great [ made to restore it, Europe has had to do without it. 
“ist and Thirdly, there are six new states—Finland, Esthonia, 
ates had f Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Czechoslovakia. None of 
nd only f these is a Great Power, none can supply the place of the 
d quiet, Austro-Hungarian Empire, although two of them, Poland 
ed with f and Czechoslovakia, are large, strong states. At any rate, 
ising a § the emergence of six new states has introduced a new factor 
Peace; f into European politics and has powerfully affected the 
escent, f internal equilibrium of Europe. 
tinent, Fourthly, and lastly, the emergence of new states, and 
ability — the increase of two others (Roumania and Yugoslavia) at the 
e-1914 f expense of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, has added 
ations, f about 14,000 miles of frontier inside Europe. This increase 
| What f of frontier has coincided with an astonishing growth of 
object § economic nationalism, protectionism and aversion for imports. 
is well § The consequent impoverishment of most if not all states, and 
nport- § the patent losses which the states’ economic policies inflict 
mense § on each other, create strains and tensions, politically in the 
h was § highest degree dangerous. 
table. With the post-War Europe so completely altered from 
Norld § what pre-War Europe was—having no longer six Great 
cult a § Powers, no Concert of the Powers, having six new states, 
tates. § and fourteen thousand miles of new frontier—it was too 
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much for people to expect that the first fifteen or twey 

years of the “* New Europe ”’ could be a period of stability, 
Yet they did so expect, and as the contrary has hap 
they have been grievously disappointed, puzzled and inde 
bewildered. 

Yet the cause of the universal and pathetic bewildermey, 
lies deeper than all this. Europe is living in a period wha 
an old faith is disintegrating and a new faith (perhaps moy 
than one new faith) is being born. In this respect the present 
age may be compared with the first century a.D., when the 
old faith of paganism was dying and the new Christig 
religion was taking form and slowly winning men’s mindy, 
In that ancient world the period of transition, the dying of 
one faith, the birth of a new one, was an age of uncertainty, 
bewilderment and—for many people—of despair, though fo 
others, for those who saw clearly and could discern and 
embrace a new faith, it was an age of hope. 

The present age, too, is an age of transition, and i 
accompanied for those who cannot see clearly, with similar 
bewilderment or despair, although the faith which is dying 
and the other which is being born or growing, are not 
religious. 

The faith that is passing away is the comfortable creed 
that democracy was, so to speak, of the nature of things, was 
the natural and best government for all civilised people, and 
that progress was inevitably towards it. In this political 
faith nearly everybody in Europe was brought up during the 
nineteenth century. Even in the non-democratic states, 
Germany and Russia, probably most people, including those 
who actively opposed democracy, believed that some time— 
which they hoped would be distant—democracy would 
triumph in their own countries. Facts corroborated this 
general view of the inevitableness of democracy. One state 
after another adopted it ; and even those which still resisted 
made concessions which seemed to prove that complete 
democracy was only a question of time. Germany had 
representative parliament based on universal male suffrage; 
Russia after 1906 had a Duma. Political progress—always 
in the direction of more complete democracy—in the states 
of the United States of America and in the British colonies 
and dominions only strengthened the universally received 
view until the progress of democracy came to be regarded 
with something of the same certainty as the rising of the sun. 

It was this creed, this faith, which made the world rational 
to the European peoples of the nineteenth century and d 
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. y twenty the years before the War. The nineteenth century peoples 
peat had a philosophy which satisfactorily explained the world. 
dee They based themselves (even if they did not realise this) on 
NC indeed locke and Burke and Voltaire and Rousseau. These 
‘ld thinkers of the great eighteenth century, of the “ Age of 
iod al Reason,” had proved that democracy was the only reasonable 
a when form of government for civilised men; and almost without 
m2 S Mote exception the philosophers, scholars, teachers, writers, 
wh eset F accepted their views as valid. The political views of Locke, 
Chri the Burke, Voltaire, Rousseau, entered into the tissue of all 
mn stian European people’s mind and thought; and every political 
d minds, movement—the rise of the French Republic, the institution 
be Dae oF ofthe Kingdom of Belgium, the Union of Italy, the Union of 
oud Germany, and the wars of the century were explained as 
a OF stages in the steady and secure evolution of universal 
ern and democracy. This explains the comfortable outlook of the 
ondll pre-1914 peoples ; they not only had a political faith, but 
. simnile every fact of the political world confirmed and strengthened 
is a this faith. All facts and occurrences fell into place in this 
pat Baye evolutionary scheme. The world to all observers was 
ae intelligible, rational. 
le atau Since 1919 the world, or at any rate Europe, has lost this 
. rational principle, this basis of intelligibility. The inevit- 
ee ability of progress towards democracy can no longer be 
chan accepted. Democracy has been tried by some civilised states 
in th and given up. Some governments and many people are 
rr. t €F hostile to it. There has been a very marked decline in 
ot “, } democracy in the last fifteen years. Italy has abandoned it. 
Sima Russia has reversed the political process. Germany tried 
wall democracy and gave it up or lost it after twelve years’ experi- 
od this ment. In France the democratic system, which once looked 
e state # °° solidly based, is seriously challenged and functions only 
esisted with serious friction and much uncertainty. As crisis 
male succeeds crisis in Europe, no one would dream of explaining 
Pee rr the ferment of affairs as the working of the democratic spirit 
Hage: Pt & predestined march towards fulfilment. There is no 
lal thythm in the march of events, no system of spontaneous 
stall order on the grand stage of European politics ; and no one 
Joni has any notion whither the world is tending unless it be 
seine towards chaos. The present political and economic aspect 
aiid of oe is itself chaotic—that is, people see no intelligible 
principle in it. 
cial The old democratic faith having failed them, the Euro- 
nd of @ Pecans need another, if the world is to become intelligible to 
, them again ; and indeed they are looking for one now. The 
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new faith, however, if it is to be of abiding practical use, my 




























































































is! 
correspond to facts. If it is a fiction of people’s minds, it yj we 
not enable them to make an irrational world proceed ratig,.§ chaos 
ally. It must take account of existing tendencies, and discen} mane 
what political principle, if adopted, will provide a ration, T 
world and an orderly march of events—a principle which, i)— ferm' 
a word, will restore the idea of political and social progry§ the 1 
in the minds of the puzzled and despairing Europeans, parti 
It indeed seems true that a struggle is in progress betwen § grad 
democracy and authoritarianism; and that people as,— thou 
whole have lost their faith, not perhaps in the desirableney 1 
of democracy, but in the certainty of its triumph ; and thi} anti! 
European politics can no longer be explained as the procey§ puri 
towards democracy. This is not to say that democracy ij— two 
doomed, or that the secular progress towards it has ben— gov 
arrested for ever; but only that the democratic problen§ are 
has been merged in a wider problem and for the time bein§ stat 
has become subsidiary to that problem. When people realix§ or « 
that this is so, the world will again become rational to them;— don 
they will see an intelligible principle at work, and they caf tre: 
base their political faith upon it, for or against. As 
For, hitherto, people have been slow to observe or have§ int 
failed to observe that a new movement is at work in thf its 
world, a new process going on, and a new faith, or rathertw— of 
new and antithetic faiths, being formed. The new faith — ho 
may be described as Internationalism and Nationalism. int 
The national faith is a development (I would prefer tof lat 
call it an aberration) of the national sentiment of the nine f _ its 
teenth century. This earlier national sentiment, at a tim > no 
when subject peoples were struggling to free themselve,— th 
necessarily took the form of self-assertion. The race, nation,— pi 
or people, for instance the Italians, in order to be united and 
free, had to assert, proclaim, insist upon their rights, therB e\ 
claims, their duty to themselves. But their assertion of thetf 0! 
own nationalism did not imply any objection to other people — «1 
nationalism. On the contrary, nationalism, as explained is 
with practically universal acceptance, by Mazzini, was inis— 20 
final analysis a gospel of the brotherhood of nations; onthe & 
they were all free, there would be nothing to divide then e 
against each other. i 
The new nationalism is something very different frmp t 





this. It is combative and assertive, not against allie 
oppressors (for most of the nations are now free), but against 
neighbours. It is a gospel not of the brotherhood of nations 
but of the selfishness of nations. In its doctrine of sacred 
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ism, of the right to satisfy a “ need” of expansion even 
at the expense of another nation, it is the cause of the existing 
chaos, and if widely adopted, it will make the chaos per- 

ent. 
a The other movement which can be discerned in all this 
ferment is international ; and internationalism, I suggest, is 
the new philosophy or faith which will make the world, or 
icularly European politics, intelligible; it may even 
gradually gain ascendency and put an end to the chaos, 
though nobody at present can be sure of this. 

The internationalist faith or philosophy is not wholly 
antithetical to the prevalent neo-nationalism, but aims at 
purifying it and transcending it. For internationalism has 
two basic principles : one, that a nation’s or state’s form of 
government, internal politics or internal conditions of life, 
are matters only of domestic concern, entirely within that 
state’s or nation’s domestic jurisdiction. No external Power 
or organisation has any right to intervene in another state’s 
domestic affairs—unless, of course, there is some existing 
treaty or other contract concerning these domestic affairs. 
Astate, for instance, which by treaty or other act has entered 
into agreement with other states to abolish slavery within 
its own borders has, to this extent, acknowledged the concern 
of these states in its domestic affairs. In the absence, 
however, of any treaty-engagement to the contrary, a state’s 
internal politics or policies are recognised by international 
law, and by the internationalist philosophy, to be exclusively 
its own concern. This does not mean that other states are 
not “ interested ’’ in their neighbours’ internal politics, nor 
that they are debarred from offering advice or making 
protests ; but they have no right of intervention. 

The second basic principle of internationalism is that 
every state has an interest in the independence and integrity 
of every other. For if the right of any one state to independ- 
ence and integrity is denied, the right of every other state 
is, in principle, equally invalidated. International law does 
not recognise higher and lower grades of states. All states 
are equal before the law ; and the fact that they differ from 
each other in strength and civilisation only emphasises the 
imperativeness of universal justice, of impartiality in the 
treatment of all states by each other. 

Regarded from the point of view of the internationalist 
(or, for that matter from the point of view of the neo- 
nationalist), the world ceases to be inexplicable ; the super- 
ficially bewildering mass of events assumes rhythm; and 
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the many movements which are taking place are seen to ly J 
aimed at something, though no one can confidently predigt 
whether the aim will be permanently achieved or not. 

The present chaos, the alarm, anxiety, war-neurosis, the 
recurrent crises, are all due to the clash of faiths, to the 
advance or retreat, the check and counter-check, of the neo. 
nationalist or internationalist movement. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations, adopted by some twenty-six states jn 
1919-20 (since increased to about sixty), was the public, 
legal and almost universal affirmation of the internationg] 
faith. Its principles are precisely the two already mentioned 
as being the basis of all internationalism, firstly that matters 
which by international law are within the domestic juris. 
diction of any state are no concern of the rest (Covenant of 
the League of Nations, article 15, clause 8); and secondly, 
that every state had a vital interest in the independence and 
integrity of every other (Covenant, article 10).1 

For a time it looked as if all the world was going to be 
international. Every government, every people, including 
those that were not members of the League (except Soviet 
Russia), expressed themselves in favour of these two prin- 
ciples. Neo-nationalism might sometimes in practice be the 
motive of state-action, but no government and no statesmen 
openly asserted that this should beso. On the contrary, they 
affirmed their faith in the international movement and their 
determination to adhere to it, by a series of pacts culminating 
in the celebrated Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris for the renun- 
ciation of war as an instrument of policy, 1928. The Pact of 
Paris was universally subscribed. Before this happened, 
however, the international movement had been challenged 
by neo-nationalism. The first to do so publicly, confidently 
and forcibly, was Senior Mussolini when he bombarded 
Corfu in 1923 in order to impose his own solution of a dispute 
with Greece without submitting the question to the League. 
Numerous other instances, some successful, some unsuccess- 
ful, could be cited, in which governments adopted a national 
solution in preference to a League solution. The Sino- 
Japanese dispute concerning Manchuria is such an instance. 

1 Covenant of the League of Nations, article 15, clause 8: “If the 
dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by the 
Council to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement.” 

Article 10: “The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League.” 
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| The “ unilateral’ rearmament of Germany (for which the 


other Powers are probably quite as responsible as Germany) 
jsanother. Every now and then the international movement 
has acquired strength and has gone forward. It did so when 
the Disarmament Conference met in 1932 and the World 
Economic Conference in 1933; but the impetus, which 
appeared powerful at the time, was soon exhausted. The 
forces of neo-nationalism, economic in one case, political in 
the other, gathered strength. The World Economic Con- 
ference broke up after a few weeks’ activity, without 
accomplishing anything ; the Disarmament Conference held 
together for three years, and displayed sporadic bursts of 
energy, but at last dispersed ineffectively. When it was first 
convened it was attended by a greater number of states than 
had ever assembled before, and it was supported by a more 
yocal and more widely organised public opinion than had 
ever previously been displayed ; yet it ended in the sawve qui 

of an armaments race among all the great states which 
had attended it. 

The Italo-Abyssinian dispute of 1935 exhibits with extra- 
ordinary neatness and clearness, the two faiths posed against 
each other and the balance hovering between them. The 
Italian Government was putting into action a faith with 
which many people agree, namely that its own needs, its 
national interest in expansion, in colonising, and in economic 
enterprise, combined with the need of Abyssinia for internal 
reform, justified Italy in intervening forcibly in Abyssinia. 
The other member-states in the League of Nations opposed 
this view and urged a League solution, on the ground that 
they all had an interest in the independence and integrity of 
any one of their members, however weak or inefficient ; and 
that internal abuses of a member-state gave no right of 
intervention except such collective intervention as could be 
authorised by the terms of the Covenant. 

I suggest, accordingly, that neither the present time nor 
indeed the whole period since 1919, is confused and per- 
plexing, but on the contrary simple and rational. The period 
displays, with steady rhythm, the ebb and flow of two 
powerful tides of opinion, two new movements, two new 
faiths, neo-nationalism and internationalism. The European 
public has been bewildered and discouraged because it did 
not recognise this. The public has discerned that the old 
faith in the inevitableness of democratic progress is dying, 
but it has not seen that new faiths are being born, growing, 
and becoming active. The public in 1919 expected the 
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coming years merely to complete the secular process of the 


previous Age, the process towards democracy ; it misread 
the times, and finding, as the years passed, that it had misreaq 
them, the public was only perplexed and discouraged, |; 
expected too much of the new age. It did not discern that 
the old issue between democracy and autocracy had been 
merged in a wider issue, between neo-nationalism and inter. 
nationalism. 

When this new, wider issue is definitely discerned and 
appreciated by the general public, people will see how events 
are shaping themselves, or being shaped; they will see to 
what end affairs are tending, and how human will-power and 
energy deflects them towards one side or another ; and seei 
all this, the public will make its choice. It may be that on 
reflection most people will adopt neo-nationalism, but it is 
not likely. Most reflective people seem to incline to the 
internationalist solution of the world’s problems. It has on 
its side all the teaching of the Christian religion. It has the 
consensus of opinion of most philosophers, whether they 
belong to the Christian communion or not. It has the 
support, as the debates in the League Assembly of 1935 
showed, of the majority of European statesmen. The plain 
man and woman, who have to pay with their personal suffer- 
ing the price of all neo-nationalist adventures, will, if freely 
faced with the issue, almost certainly support inter. 
nationalism. As more and more people consciously adopt 
the international faith and support the international 
solution, this movement will naturally grow in power. But 
it is too much to expect that progress shall be steady and 
unbroken. The other faith is strong, backed by passion, 
fortified by prejudice, supported by powerful ‘“‘ interests.” 
All this is normal; it is the ordinary, rhythmic course of 
every Age of contending faiths. The people, however, who 
have deliberately adopted the international faith believe 
that they are in accord with immutable principles of 
righteousness and justice; and that these principles, com- 
manding the allegiance of all men and women of good will, 
must ultimately triumph. 

R. B. MOWAT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 





MAURICE BLONDEL’S LA PENSEE.’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF “ L’ELAN SPIRITUEL.” 
DON LUIGI STURZO. 


Ir was probably with Bergson’s élan vital in mind, that 
M. Louis Lavelle, the well-known philosophical critic of the 
Temps, called M. Blondel’s La Pensée ‘‘a philosophy of 
lélan spirituel.” He thus established the differential factor 
of two philosophic systems which to-day, in France and 
elsewhere, attract all those thoughtful minds that, in their 
desire to escape from an oppressive positivism or a formal 
rationalism, seek in intuitional, volitionary and synthetical 
theories a repose of the mind and a refuge of the spirit. 

For some forty years Maurice Blondel has been known in 
the world of studies and the controversies of the reviews as 
the philosopher of Action. L’Action, the thesis for his 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, which then seemed bold and was 
much attacked, till yesterday remained the best-known 
embodiment of his originality and his title to merit (or 
demerit) in his university career. 

When this thesis appeared (and it soon created a sensa- 
tion, separating into opposing camps, for and against, 
philosophers, exegetes, and even politicians and journalists), 
Blondel was wrongly classed, now among the immanentists, 
now among the pragmatists. In the heat of the religious 
struggles in France at the beginning of the present century, 
anti-modernists immediately set him side by side with Von 
Hiigel, Tyrrell, La Berthonniére, Loisy. 

The truth is that Maurice Blondel was never condemned. 
(Nor indeed was Von Hiigel.) His theory of Action, both 
outside and inside the Catholic camp (and more outside than 
inside) was much debated and was held in consideration or 


1 Translated from the Italian by Barbara Barclay Carter. 
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rejected according to the trends of the various philosophic 
currents of the last forty years. What was remarkable 
was that the theory of Action withstood the assaults of 
its adversaries—formalist rationalism, neo-thomist inte. 
lectualism, bergsonian intuitionism—and escaped the fate 
of still-born theories, which are soon buried in oblivion, } 
is extraordinary to think that Blondel himself, though 
writing various articles and pamphlets, for years and years 
confined himself to his professorial work at the University of 
Aix-en-Provence, without showing any particular interest in 
the clamour he had aroused, without preparing any othe 
editions of L’ Action, and leaving the theory he had launched 
to make its own way, almost in spite of him. 

And now within a year (1934-35), two closely written 
volumes have been published by Félix Alcan (who publishes 
Bergson and all the more important novelties in philosophy 
and sociology), entitled La Pensée,1 while two further 
volumes, L’ Hire and L’ Agir, are promised for the near future, 
For the France of culture and study this publication has been 
the most outstanding event since Bergson’s Les deux sources 
de la morale et de la religion in 1932. In this work Blondel 
reveals himself in the maturity of his thought, showing a 
marvellous continuity from his first intuition onwards, and 
with an intellectual consistency and scientific scrupulousness 
that deserve the attention not only of philosophers but of 
every cultured person. 


Blondel’s theory is not a technique of thought, nor an 
abstraction removed from living reality, nor a theoretical 
speculation to delight the intellect ; it is instead a quest, an 
experience, a deepening of the reality of thought. He leads 
us at the beginning by a long and difficult path, which runs 
from “‘ the Genesis of Thought ” to “‘ its fulfilment,”’ and he 
himself takes care to keep his feet always on solid ground, 
warning us of the snares and deviations of which we must 
beware. It will be well for us to take him as our guide, as 
Dante took Virgil, and with him to traverse the realms of 
nature up to the threshold of supernature, of which the 
philosopher can only divine the existence, but never discern 
the reality or essence. 

And so we start. Our experience of the universe leads 

1 Maurice Blondel, La Pensée: I. La Genése de la Pensée et les paliers 


de son ascension spontanée (1984). II. Les responsabilités de la Pensée et 
la possibilité de son achévement, (1985). Paris, Librarie Félix Alcan. 
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MAURICE BLONDEL’S LA PENSEE 348 


ys to say that “‘ the world is, and it is a thought”? (I., p. 7). 
But instead of being one and homogeneous, as Parmenides 
imagined, the world is neither a compact block in which 
everything is identical, nor, (a contradictory concept), is it a 
unity spreading to infinity. It is instead a datum and a 
thought under the aspects of multiplicity, variety and change. 
And it is a mistake to claim to explain it by the reduction of 
all differences to pure identity. Such a process, which seems 
at first sight rational, is intrinsically irrational, for only by 
differentiation does the real become intelligible. We per- 
ceive the world as diverse, or better, as heterogeneous, so 
that we may define it with Blondel as ‘“‘ an unceasing and 
organised passage of the homogeneous to the heterogeneous.” 

André Lalande, who presented the second volume of La 
Pensée to the Académie des Sciences Morales, in a restrained 
but sympathetic report noted, as the one point on which he 
himself dissented, that Blondel 


“expresses his horror of the theory of intelligibility by 
identity, which,”’ [he says, he himself has] ‘‘ defended for 
over thirty-five years, and which M. Meyerson has 
revived and imposed on the attention of philosophers by 
the rare breadth of his knowledge as well as by the 
vigour and lucidity of his mind ” (Session of April 27, 
1935). 


This is one of the fundamental principles of Blondel’s 
theory, and one which irradiates his whole system. The 
problem of intelligibility is inherent in every study of 
thought, but, according to Blondel, it “‘ has none the less 
never been discussed nor explicitly resolved in a methodical 
and complete manner ” (II., 384). The reduction of facts 
and of beings to identity can never be complete; hence 
scientists introduce into their systems an irrational element 
which is always to be found at the bottom of the varied and 
diversified Real. This explanation, says Blondel, 


“ far from satisfying the mind—as so many of our con- 
temporaries have seemed to believe—is a counterfeit of 
any explanation. For how can an identity illuminate 
the first of the terms set? How can it explain the 
second ? What does it teach us about duality or multi- 
plicity, about relation, about the origin, the behaviour, 
the finality of phenomena? ... ” (II., 385). 


_ None the less, he admits that the search for the identical 
in the diverse and for unity in multiplicity springs from an 
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imperious exigence of thought, and is a fiction usefyl to 
science, which, unable to adapt itself at the first go off to alj 
the singularities of the real, has recourse to such a pro. 
visional “‘ economic” schema. As little by little it comes to 
comprehend more and more individual data, it extends to 
them the reduction to identity, or else it seeks the formula of 
a single law of relativity as wide as possible in its applications, 
But this extension does not at all imply a true explanation, 
nor does it give us the intelligibility of the world and of 
thought. 

It is sufficient to note the great and ever growing diversity 
of theories and tendencies even among the positive sciences, 
in order to rule out the possibility that they are about to 
discover an eternal axiom, a theorem on the march, of which 
the universe would be the clear and rigorous development, 
Mathematics, logic, physical sciences, are constrained to 
introduce unforeseen rules which would have appeared pure 
absurdities to our ancestors. Can we attribute a final 
stability to those sciences which to-day seem at their height 
without reserving an illimited place for future innovations ? 

Blondel holds that the purely intellectual, which is found 
in the cosmic order, will never be intelligible without the 
intervention of an intelligent agency, which will “‘ give the 
final touch (‘wn coup de pouce’), to bind together what 
cannot be so in a completely rational manner ”’ (II., 388), 
In other words, both that which presents itself to scientists 
as rational, in as much as reducible to homogeneity, and 
that which presents itself as irreducible (and which they 
therefore term irrational), will be intelligible in the solidarity 
of the universe with intelligent and conscious thought. 
Without the initiative of a personal intelligence, which can 
never be eliminated, not only the intelligibility but the 
existence of the cosmos would be at an end, for, as we haye 
already noted, “‘ the world is, and it is a thought.” 


What does Blondel mean by the words ‘“ Cosmic 
Thought’? To him, human thought, or ‘“ thinking 
thought,” does not enter the world as a stranger. Even 
before man appeared on earth (and, I believe, other thinking 
beings inhabit other millions of worlds, having come to be, 
like man, at a given moment of the cosmic process), thought 
was born, and lives in the Cosmos as in its home. ‘The 
universe is fundamentally thought. It might be termed 
rationality, in as much as any cosmic system implies laws and 
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seful to yalues of reason, but Blondel prefers to call it thought, since 
ff to all the word rationality is used to indicate an aspect of thought, 
@ pro F thought as logical and discursive, while we must also take 
>més to F into account that which is spontaneous and intuitive. — 
ends to Bergson would say that the intelligible is a kind of 
mula of fF « thought thinking itself in the unconscious”; Blondel 
ations, instead holds thought to be a compound of noetic and 
nation, pneumatic, as he expresses it, that is, of rationality and 
and of § intuition, logicity and initiative, universality and invention. 
Blondel’s originality does not consist in his manner of 
versity § classifying the two aspects of thought, which, however they 
tences, f may be called, have always been discerned or defined. 
out to F Pascal called intuition “‘ l’esprit de finesse,’’ and Bergson calls 
‘Which fF « esprit de finesse”? intuition. One of Bergson’s recent 
pment, commentators, P. Gorce, goes so far as to say that Bergson’s 
1ed to F intuition may be called “‘ intelligence par ewcellence,” or “‘ the 
d pure intelligence of qualities and values,”’ and Bergson himself has 
final J sent him a letter of approbation. What Blondel first glimpsed 
height # and then developed is the mode of the co-existence of the 
Hons? 7 two forms of thought, or aspects of thought, and the infinite 
found dynamism that ensues. These two aspects, which we shall 
it the F call with him noetic and pneumatic, never merge or mingle. 
re the They are at once inseparable and opposed, and they create 
What f continual movement, advancing towards an unknown goal. 
388). The movement that springs from the conflict and contact 
ntists of these two aspects of thought, corresponds to the intrinsic 
» and # need of thought to actualise itself, organise itself, and make 
they itself conscious. Blondel, therefore, by profound analysis, 
larity [| leads us on from one experience to another, step by step, in 
ught, § a continuous process, from the first genesis of cosmic thought, 
h can § to what he calls organic thought, then to psychic thought, 
t the and then to conscious thought : man. 
have This process of thought may appear at first sight as a 
positive determinism, or an “‘ évolution créatrice.” Blondel 
presents it as an “‘ élan spirituel,”’ an “ option libératrice.” 
It would be waste of words to emphasise how Blondel’s 
wy theory contains no trace of material determinism ; in any 
king case, contemporary thought has travelled far from the old 
Even materialism. Not for nothing has the drying breath of Hegel, 





king Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Bergson blown over that 
> be, morass. 

ught Bergson allows to the évolution créatrice a vis a tergo, an 
ow initial impulse. His commentators and interpreters are 
™ 





divided into two camps—the idealists, led by Le Roy, and 
the realists, who find in Jacques Chevalier their most dis- 





and 
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tinguished champion. For the first group, nothing is know, 
of this initial impulse or whence it comes; those of the 
second are led to the conception of a Creator. Blonde 
however, does not accept the idea of creative evolution ; the 
two terms are ill-assorted. Can evolution be creative without 
ceasing to be evolution? Is not evolution instead itself 
created ? For the idealist interpreters of Bergson, it is self. 
created ; for the realists it is a creation caused by anothe 
power.! Bergson, moreover, admits a possible return to 
immediate and primitive data, and this is contradicted both 
by physics and by psychology. Neither the physical nor the 
historical world is reversible ; to turn back demands always 
new states of thought and being; never in either conscious 
or unconscious life do we find the re-emergence of phases 
already outdistanced. 


The acceptance of the principle of causal determinism has 
led to a denial of natural finalism as at variance with reality, 
Indeed, where there is a cause determined by blind, fixed 
forces, there can be no finalism, which implies free initiative 
and co-ordination to a further reality. If on the other hand 
we admit an initial impulse of thought, as exigency and as 
initiative, we have a finalism that is not external, but 
inherent in being itself. 

A step further. If this exigency were wholly compre. 
hended in the initial impulse, and its first actualisation 
fulfilled it wholly, the outcome would be final and static, 
Without an exigency of still further realisation the vigour of 
the impulse would come to an end; there could thus be no 
room for option or choice leading to further realisation, for 
reality would be complete in itself. 

This truth has a central place in Blondel’s system; he 
conceives this inward and continual exigency of concrete 
realisation of thought as implying a fundamental impossi- 
bility of reaching the complete synthesis of its two aspects, 
noetic and pneumatic ; for the individual reality is never s0 
complete as to comprehend the whole of the universal, and 
the universal is never so comprehensible as to find expression 


1 Bergson’s letter to P. Gorce, to which we have already referred, is 
dated August 16, 1985. Bergson writes to his interpreter as follows: 
** Reste alors la question posée entre le réalisme et l’idéalisme. II faut 
choisir entre ces deux ‘ isme.’ Je n’hésite pas un seul instant: c’est al 


réalisme, et au réalisme le plus radical, que je rattache l’ensemble de mes 
idées.”’ 
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ina single order of moral, physical or logical realities. In 
every concrete reality there is always something wanting ; 
and by this want it is incessantly impelled to fresh realisa- 

ons. 
' The experience of emptiness is a counterpart to the 
experience of fullness ; so is that of error to truth, that of 
it to good felt as a duty—such is deficiency to reality. 
This exigency, whether conscious, as in man, or uncon- 
scious and instinctive as in lower beings and at certain stages 
in man himself, or merely physical, indicates a state of being 
that might be defined as the difference between the real and 
the ideal, or, as the Scholastics said, between existence and 
essence. That which exists never fully coincides with its 
essential nature taken as a simultaneous and perfect whole. 
Therefore the old philosophers insisted on the difference 
between essence and existence, and attributed to God alone 
the perfect compenetration and identity of the one with the 
other in the Divine Nature. 

None the less, we must here emphasise an important 

int: to a “‘ closed ’’ philosophy as it exists the imperfection 
of the world must appear a kind of relative perfection, a final 
term in which all the possibilities of being are exhausted. 
Whereas for an ‘“‘ open ”’ philosophy, that sets no limit to the 
completion of thought, incompletion is definitely a privation, 
which calls for a fresh impulse—“ l’élan spirituel ’’—towards 
a still higher stage of attainment. 

If this process exhausts itself in itself, as by an intrinsic 
dialectic, it leads to pantheistic idealism ; if it exhausts itself 
through lack of further impulse, it ends in annihilation ; and 
if it exhausts itself by a completion of being, it leads to anti- 
vital stasis. 


Here then is the justification of what Blondel calls the 
option of thought, an option at once spontaneous and 
liberating. When we speak of option we think of a conscious, 
voluntary act, or at least of an instinctive act, but we do not 
attribute it to the movements of plants or the combinations 
of chemicals. This is because we are used to attributing all 
thought to man alone. Just as conscious thought could not 
germinate nor develop without a suitable body, such as we 
possess, it could not exist without a physical and vital nature 
such as that which surrounds us and of which we are part, 
and which therefore conditions our thought as our bodies do. 
But the existence of conscious thought would be impossible 
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if this physical, organic, animate world were not at the sam 
time a thought realised in the course of the ages in an orde 
and reality that demands and prepares the advent of humay 
thought. 

Were it not so, without thought what would material 
reality be but chaos, nothingness? How could it haye 
developed without an intimate impulse towards the hap 
advent of thinking thought ? And how would this have bee, 
possible without a series of unconscious and occult finalities} 
And how could these have been realised without a choice, or, 
as Blondel would say, without an option ? 

Option implies also error, deviation, retrogression, 
sclerosis, collapse . . . why should we not attribute such 
phases of incompletion to the sub-human world ? Is not the 
incompleteness of all individualities, their tendency either to 
fulfil themselves or to collapse and end, a constant fact! 
Once we have excluded purely material determinism, and 
admitted the constant co-existence of thought under its two 
aspects, noetic and pneumatic with their constant dynamism 
towards ever further completion, we must also admit a 
spontaneous and liberating option in all the grades of thought. 

The analysis of the experience of the appearance of 
conscious thought throws much light on the problem we are 
considering. Blondel takes the celebrated psychological case 
of Marie Heurtin. Blind, deaf and dumb, this girl when she 
was taken to the Larnay Hospice was afflicted with idiocy, 
inaccessible to any communication, and ravaged from time 
to time by violent frenzies and despairs. It was a nun who 
by her patient method was able to bring forth a soul from 
this pathological complex. A common sign was wanting— 
thus the idea of a sign, the invention of such a sign—if these 
two minds and two wills were to find contact. For Marie 
Heurtin the first sign was an ivory-handled knife, contact 
with which, desired and repeated by the poor idiot, aroused 
a tactile pleasure, which could also produce an obscure 
instinctive sensation. It was thus that communication 
between her and the nun began; and thus she eventually 
became capable of conscious thought. 

Another case, which Blondel quotes from Louis Arnauld’s 
book Les Ames en Prison, is that of Lydwine Lachance, who 
was also deaf, dumb and blind from birth, and who found 
the way to healing at the Montreal Institute. She hada 
special liking for milk. Attempts were therefore made to 
make her use some sign to indicate milk, but she could not 
understand. When the cup of milk was taken away from het 
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she grew furious, till one day, all at once, she understood the 
sign that had been repeated so many times and reproduced 
it,... ‘ Ariadne comes forth from the labyrinth where she 
had been lost in the inextricable tangle in a starless night ”’ 
I, 384). 

| Thee and similar cases show us how thought, in order to 
arrive at self-consciousness and to become communicative, 
must invent signs ; thought itself is unthinkable without the 
signs that serve to communicate it. 


“What is peculiar to the pathological cases that 
have taught us their lesson is thus the abrupt accession 
which reveals the deep hiatus to be overleaped by a 
prodigious effort. Almost brutally the difference is 
revealed between conditions and cause, between virtu- 
alities and actualisation, between organic or noetic 
development and spiritual genesis. If as a rule the leap 
is imperceptible, it is not less true that the marvel 
subsists of a change of plane, a transition from an 
immanent order to transcendence ”’ (tdem). 


For Marie Heurtin or Lydwine Lachance the sign that 
they understood as such all in a moment, was not the cause 
of their understanding, but a conditioning for the transition 
from idiocy to capacity for communication with other human 
beings. A like sudden illumination comes to inventors in 
science or art; a moment, an intuition—a revelation has 
been made, a transition has been effected. 


“ Thinking thought ” is thus a fresh transcendence in the 
process of thought. The idea of transcendence is usually set 
in opposition to that of immanence, since one seems to 
exclude the other. But in the process of thought the idea 
of transcendency cannot and should not be dissociated from 
that of immanence ; that which actualises itself in reality is 
thought (hence, immanent), and in as much as it is thought, 
it also transcends the special nature of its realisations every 
time it succeeds in achieving a new and higher synthesis, to 
which it aspires as its term of completion. 

The word transcendence, like the word metaphysics, was 
for more than a century practically banished from the current 
vocabulary of philosophers. The idea remained reserved for 
the theologians. Now the philosophers are re-adopting it, 
albeit with circumspection, in the conviction that no other 
term exists to indicate this particular achievement. It could 
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not be called evolution, as though it held in germ all that yj 
subsequently appear ; it is a passage to a higher stage bya 
accession that only an élan can bring about. This élan 
spiritual; it proceeds not from material causes nor fro 
blind natural forces, but from an original creativity th 
fulfils itself when conditions and preparations are ripe for} 

This same élan by which thought has reached the stage, 
human consciousness, is not and cannot be wanting through. 
out the whole actualisation of human existence through th 
ages, which tends towards a term of perfection ever din] 
seen and ever unattainable. The pages of the second volun 
in which Blondel treats of “ the responsibilities of thought 
and the possibility of its fulfilment ’’ are an extraordinarily 
profound analysis, and of ever-increasing interest. It is om 
torment and our joy, the reason of our life and the exigency 
of our nature, to feel perfection and not to be able to attain 
it, to strive to go beyond ourselves and not to be able ty 
reach the complete appeasement of thought. 

Blondel often uses this profound and limpid phrase, 
“ appeasement of thought.” It is the longed-for state—hic 
manebimus optime—in which all is consistency, simultaneity, 
perfection. And this is just what we cannot attain, or we 
should cease to be. 

All this, summarily set forth in an article, may seem at 
first sight a priori, an ingenious construction into which to 
fit the various phases of thought ; or else as a metaphysical 
interpretation of phenomenic reality. Louis Lavelle, in the 
Temps of September 1, 1935, writes as follows : 


“The originality of the work lies in this: that 
instead of seeking, as Descartes did, to seize thought in 
the lucid but tardy act of reflection, it would trace 
thought to its remotest and obscurest origin, showing 
how thought is already present in the universe before it 
acquires distinct self-consciousness in the thinking 
subject.” 


And having spoken of the two aspects of thought, noetic and 
pneumatic, existing in human nature itself, he adds aptly: 


“* Nevertheless, one who knew only logical thought 
would end by the ruin of his personal consciousness; 
and one who knew only intuitive thought would so exalt 
it that it would escape all law. . . . The fact is that 
these two forms of thought express equally irreducible 
experiences of our deepest self: thus we see that one 
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incessantly outstrips the other . . . in each one of us, 
they confront each other. It is impossible either to 
sever them or to reduce them to unity.” 


In making us feel at every step the unsatisfied need of 
completion and the continual quest of a term of rest, Blondel 
finds the central motive of the expansion of thought in social 
life and the exigencies that arise in the trend towards a 
“wholesome humanism.” ‘“‘ Human society, it has been 
said, is at once the mother and daughter of thought ” (ILI., 
155). On the one hand thought in order to become conscious 
presupposes the social complex of collective life, and on the 
other, thought generates the social organism, which Blondel 
describes as ‘‘ a kind of condensed and implicit thought.” 

If we consider the organising character of thought, we 
seem to find in society a stable framework, an organic fixity, 
an immutable logical rationality. But this order is made up 
by individuals whose co-existence is always mobile and 
dynamic, through the spontaneity of their thought and their 
freedom of choice. It is impossible to reduce these indivi- 
dualities to mere cogs in the social machinery (whether this 
be State or “‘ reich ’’) ; it is impossible to leave them to their 
instability as though they were destined to find order in a 
perpetual creative revolution. 

The dynamism of thought is not constricted by the 
formation of a social structure, nor is the latter left to the 
mercy of an unregulated movement ; the one influences the 
other and vice versa, in the various and perpetual phases of 
realisations and advances that Blondel calls “ unfulfilled 
thought ” and ‘“‘ possibility of fulfilment.” Society too is 
nothing other than an incomplete thought in quest of its 
completion. It is thought because it is the consciousness of 
associated life ; it is incomplete because it is dynamic ; it is 
ra quest of completion because it is in movement towards a 
erm. 

In a strictly political conception in which utilitarian and 
material factors predominate, every completion remains in 
the present ; but the present flees before us, its makers, as 
it will flee before those, our heirs, for whom we believe we 
work and for whom we sacrifice ourselves. The mirage of a 
reality complete in this world, of justice and social bliss, is 
harmful to both the individual and to society, in as much as 
it paralyses both within a magic circle of unreality, reducing 
to this necessarily limited vision all the infinite possibilities 
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of human experience. Thus yesterday Marxism reduced qj b 
the conquests of civilisation to the economic fact in whic or 
he placed the completion of human aspirations ; and to-d, CC 
Nazism reduces all morality and all right to the race principle Is 


Social life, the field in which the passions stirred by great 


; : summ 
movements of peoples find expression, will never reach} nth 
saturation point ; it will never find in itself the appeasement ig 
of thought, which in its continual interweaving of experiences | 
trials and responsibilities, seeks a kind of spiritual evasion, b 
of which it feels the need as a rest from wearisome struggle, : 

‘““ What want is supplied by thought in its fre 
zesthetic unfolding ? To what satisfactions does it then 0 
aspire and pretend to attain ? Since till now it has never v 
succeeded in uniting and possessing a universal order in s 
a single unity, it fabricates the paradoxical marvel of a Q 
masterpiece that seems to enclose a perfect truth, a N 


perfect beauty, within the contour of a poem or a statue, 
All that would subject such a work to the interdepend- selves 
ence of natural subjections is eliminated, while the 
indispensable materiality of the means of expression is thous 
used only as a sign ever more simplified, translucent to 
the ideal intention. Thus, from our tragic universe, a 
little cosmos is mentally abstracted, which, like an oasis, 
offers to the dolorous pilgrims of life a resting place, or 
better, an image of paradise, something that seems to 
escape the law of unfulfilment, a timeless achievement 
which in time itself and in multiplicity, bears witness to c 
a permanence of unity. For the perfect work is such 


that by a miracle of genius it seems to refuse retouches, xs 
dissolution, even analysis. So that in this epitome off ° t 
thought, something absolute, final, a satiating and bliss- ha 
giving solution seem to have been obtained, without the t a 
necessity of descent from this serene region and from} } 
this contemplation in which all the powers of the soul a 


are in harmony, to the agitations of earth” (II., 17°) my, 
174). : 


Thus in a rapid and complete sketch, in a page at once thor 
philosophical and lyrical, Blondel sets the problem of esthetic God 
thought and the value of art. And in a subsequent paragraph § to | 
he more closely determines its function : pros 


“ Esthetic thought thus truly merits the name ff %} 
thought, which connects art with the whole of Natur} ¥% 
not so much to copy and reproduce it as to extract from 
it a rational meaning ; and this name it deserves no less 
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because indeed art teaches man of the obscure depths 
or the heights between which our destiny takes its 


course ’’ (II., 176). 


Ishould like to be able to quote the whole of the masterly 
summary in which, in twelve paragraphs, Blondel gives a 
synthesis of his ideas on art. Two will suffice : 


“ Art is a purification and an education of sensi- 
bility. By ideal experiences it relieves, teaches, im- 
munises, without the risks, delays or responsibilities of 
real life...” 

“ Art expresses this essentially human characteristic 
of a liberty that dominates the whole of nature and 
which, inspired by man’s most imperious exigencies, 
seeks to recreate the world in accordance with a law of 
order, harmony, beauty .. . ” (II., 180-181). 


None the less, our philosopher warns us not to blind our- 
selves to the limitations of art, not to make of it a religion, 
not to allow the advance of thought to stop short at it, as 
though asking of it that final synthesis which thought goes 
seeking without ever finding. Art summons us to a glimpse 
of the infinite, whether it be art at its origin, bound up with 
religious life, or art when it has evolved and become indepen- 
dent, for art, true art, is purification, revelation, ascent 
towards unexplored worlds. 


One of the most characteristic aspects of Blondel’s 
philosophy is the continual convergence towards the exigency 
of God, not as a theological preconception nor as a social 
postulate, but as an intimate experience of the nature of 
thought. ‘* The philosophy of insufficiency,” as he has called 
it in a provisional stage of his construction, transforms itself 
into “a philosophy of superabundance,”’ as little by little 
the conquest of the ascending planes leads us towards the 
Thought of thoughts. 

Thus Blondel sets the problem: if and in what sense 
thought, in its spontaneous ascension, can reach the idea of 
God and catch a glimpse of His infinite reality. According 
to him this idea does not present itself as the purely logical 
product of reason, nor as a mathematico-physical problem, 
as it might appear to Descartes. In this connection Pascal 
wrote : 

‘‘ Je ne puis pardonner & Descartes; il aurait bien 
voulu, dans toute sa philosophie, se pouvoir passer de 
Vou. XXXIV. No. 8. 12 
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Dieu; mais n’a pu s’empécher de lui faire donner wy 








chiquenaude, pour mettre le monde en mouvemey, ma 
apres cela il n’a plus que faire de Dieu.” ent 
0 

For Blondel the whole problem of thought is, one mig The oth 
say, impregnated with the idea of God, not as Something of the 1 
clear, logical and mathematical, but inward, insinuating “ no! 
stimulating. It is at one moment a sense of emptiness thy 
constrains us to a movement of transcendence ; at anothe 
it is a joy, the joy of possession of a truth that brings us nw un 
to Him ; at another it is a revelation, the revelation of a ney on 
horizon of reality, the ascent to a higher stage from whichty int 
survey the cosmos ; at another it is an inner darkness thy to 
makes us feel the throbbing life of the spirit, hungering fy Bl 
an absolute perfection. ‘al : 

The idea of the absolute accompanies us our whole lit we 
through ; it is the touchstone of all our ideas, it colours ow} ¥ 
outlook on a past that loses itself in the gulfs of an impen§ ™™ 
trable origin, the future which presents itself to us as endless, op 
Are there or have there ever been any true atheists ? Blondd ath 
says no, and in this he agrees with Pére Boumaert the 4! 
Jesuit, who maintains the thesis of apparent atheists who te 
believe in God without knowing it, and live by such belie 0 
even while their words deny it. In the atheist there is n e 
consistency between the life of thought and the life of the " 
spirit, the idea of the absolute remains sterile, a logical il 
support without inner vitality. ( 

‘rom this standpoint Blondel, while he neither rejects§ ,, . 
nor attenuates the proofs of the existence of God as they) | fj 
have been handed down from Scholasticism, attributes the nds 
maximum efficacy to their ensemble, in the inner vitality of h . 
thought. Therefore the idea of contingency, which is the thou; 
basis of the proofs of the existence of God, must not be taken 
as space or time, limitation or number or other abstract ideas, | 
which make of contingency a logical concept external to ou | 
spirit ; but it must be considered as the intrinsic nature d 
our thought, so that the idea of the Absolute penetrates it 
as by an inner necessity. Thought, as such, could neither 
sera nor develop, nor find completion without the idea of 

od. 

Jean Rimaud in Etudes (Paris, August 20, 1985) notes 
aptly that often the traditional philosophers fall into a two prol 
fold error. The first is that of minimising cosmic contingency |, P% 


by seeking to give the universe a final stability, so that it 
may serve as a “ spring-board ”’ from which to reach God. 
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“ Now it seems that many are afraid of slipping and 

imagine that God will be the more certainly proved the 

eater their illegitimate reassurance as to the solidity 
of the spring-board ”’ (p. 441). 


onner 
uvement 


Ne mi 


The other mistake is that of compensating for the instability 
of the universe by giving to thought a stability to which it 


near has no right, since it too is contingent. 

t anothe “ Forgetful of the bonds between man and the 

7S US N universe, they reason as if, in ascending to God, thought 
ear 7, g 8 


| Of a ney only strove, most disinterestedly, to render the world 
which t intelligible without having need to become intelligible 
Ness that to itself” (p. 442). 


eri Sing © : : i 
Ing fo Blondel, in his penetrating analysis cannot but unite the 


rhole lit dialectical effort to arrive at a God as principle of the material 
and spiritual world, as Descartes did, with the acknowledge- 
im ment of a hidden God, whom the traditions of all peoples 
pene . ; ; 
endless f Present as object of worship. But how are the two tendencies 
Blonddf © be reconciled—the one 


lours ow 


nert the “towards the category of the ideal and of principles, 
ists who towards the God who can be thought or understood 





sh belie! only, it would seem, by not existing ”’ (qui n’est pensé 

Te is no et compris, semble-t-il, qu’en n’étant pas), and the other 

e of the “which draws the soul towards a reality enveloped in 

- logical impenetrable mazes, where our reason loses itself ?”’ 
, (I., 194). 

ejects 


as they It is in this profound contrast, which comprehends all the 
ites the} Conflicts between noetic and pneumatic thought, that Blondel 
ality of finds the source of a supreme appeasement or completion of 
| is the) thought. 


e taken “‘ The idea of God in us, however deficient it may be, 
t ideas, and by the very fact that it is deficient, becomes a 
| to our principle of freedom, an exigency of option, a source of 
ture of responsibility, a confirmation of certitude, the condition 
rates It of a destiny that does not allow human thought to enclose 


neither itself in a stabilised philosophy, isolated, self-contented 
idea of and excluding all other spiritual disciplines ”’ (I., 196). 


) notes With these words he alludes to the answer to a second 
a two} Problem: philosophically speaking, what relationship is 
agency f Possible between us and God? Blondel’s central doctrine 
that it} ‘8 that “‘ our spiritual being is constituted by our intellectual 
1 God f Option: swmus quod cogitamus et facimus”’ (II., 407). To 
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become conscious of our thought and of our being leads y 
to realise 





“that there could be neither nature nor consciousney 
without this unperceived presence, without this actio, 
at once immanent and distinct that furnishes all thought 
in process of becoming with a point of leverage, with th 
possibility of a provisional unity, of a partial affirmation, 
of an aspiration without bounds ” (II., 382). 


To correspond to this divine presence or to resist it is not 
solely an act of will, but an intellective option, for thought is 
not deterministic, it is not solely logical, nor solely intuitive, 
but dynamic, and by its dynamism it informs our spiritul 
life and the inmost source of our consciousness. Hene 
Rimaud rightly notes: ‘‘ to think, for him, is to be, to find 
oneself, to form oneself, to unify oneself, to complete oneself” 
(Etudes, 444). Another critic, Rabeau in the Revue & 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, notes in his essay on 
Blondel that ‘‘ Thought exists only as its own mistress” 
(p. 203). 

It is thought that forms our personality, with all its 
responsibilities of inner life and outward activity, in its 
journey through time and in its completion beyond time, 
Human personality with its consequent responsibilities is 
inconceivable without a thought mistress of itself, and at 
the same time without “ that unperceived presence” and 
“ that action at once immanent and distinct ”’ that is God in 
us and in the universe, transcending us and the universe in 


His infinite reality. LUIGI STURZO 


LONDON. 
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“QUGHT WE TO FIGHT FOR OUR 
COUNTRY IN THE NEXT WAR?” 


C. D. BROAD. 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge, 


Tae question before us is of the general form : ‘‘ What ought 
such and such people (e.g. males of military age) to do under 
such and such circumstances (e.g. when their country is 
involved in a war)?” I shall first point out the general 
conditions which govern all attempts to answer such questions. 

Any argument on the subject will have to use premises of 
two utterly different kinds, viz. Purely Factual and Ethical. 
An ethical proposition is one which involves the notion of 
good or bad, right or wrong, ought or ought not. A purely 
factual proposition is one which involves no such notions. 
That deliberate homicide is wrong is an ethical proposition, 
true or false. It is a purely factual proposition that, if a 
man is shot through the heart, he will almost certainly be 
dead very soon afterwards. 

Now the purely factual premises are of two kinds, viz. 
(i) Statements of alleged particular facts about the past or 
the present. These may be called Instantial Premises. And 
(ii) statements of alleged general laws or tendencies. These 
may be called Nomic Premises. An example of the first kind 
is the proposition that Japan has spent such and such a 
proportion of her revenue on her navy for the past ten years. 
An example of the second is the proposition, true or false, 


| that an increase of armaments tends to produce war. Now 


everyone admits that what a person ought or ought not to 
do at a given moment depends either on his present state and 
circumstances and his past history or on the probable 
consequences of the various alternative actions open to him 


| at the time; and most people believe that it depends to 








some extent on both. In order to conjecture the probable 
857 
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consequences of various alternative actions which might 

done in a given situation it is always necessary to use bot 

kinds of factual premise. Therefore everyone would admi 
that factual premises of the instantial kind are needed, anj 
the vast majority of people would admit that facty 
premises of the nomic kind are also needed, if we are t 
— any rational argument about such questions as we ay 
asking. 

But it is equally certain that ethical premises are aly 
needed in any argument about an ethical question. Noy 
ethical propositions are of two kinds, which I will call Puy 
and Mized. It is always difficult to be sure that a given 
ethical proposition is pure, but it is easy to give examples of 
ethical propositions which are certainly mixed. Suppose] 
assert that a classical education is a good thing. I mean 
(a) that it is likely to produce in those subjected to it certain 
experiences and dispositions, which could be described in 
purely psychological and non-ethical terms; and (b) that 
such experiences and dispositions are good. The first of 
these two constituents of the original proposition is a purely 
factual statement of the nomic kind. The second is an 
ethical proposition. Whether it is purely ethical is another 
question. But, at any rate, the original proposition is 
certainly a mixed ethical one, and its ethical component is 
certainly a nearer approximation to a purely ethical one, 
When mixed ethical propositions are used as premises in 
ethical arguments they are always liable to lead to mistakes 
and misunderstandings. If we are to avoid these, it is 
essential that we should split up such propositions, so far as 
we can, into their purely ethical and their purely factual 
components. For two disputants who agree about one of the 
components may differ about the other ; and, if they fail to 
recognise and distinguish the two, they are bound to be at 
cross-purposes and to produce crooked answers. 

There is another important division of ethical propositions 
which cuts across the division into pure and mixed. Ethical 
propositions are of three kinds, which may be expressed 
respectively by sentences of the three forms : 


“You ought (or ought not) to do so-and-so in such and 


such circumstances ” ; ‘‘ Such and such an action would 
be right (or wrong) in such and such circumstances ”; 
and “‘ Such and such an experience or state of affairs 
would be good (or bad).” 


For the present purpose I shall group the first two together 
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under the name of Judgments of Obligation. I shall call the 
third kind Judgments of Value. Now this brings us to a 
fundamental difference of opinion which it is essential to 
notice if we are to have any intelligent discussion on such 
questions as we have before us. 

Some people hold that there is one and only one ultimate 
obligation, and that this involves an essential reference to 
value. According to them the one ultimate obligation is to 
secure the increase and to prevent the decrease of the present 
amount of good, and to secure the diminution and check the 
increase of the present amount of evil. All other obligations, 
such as the duty to keep one’s promises or to obey the laws 
of one’s country, are derivative from this one. They are 
obligations if and only if they are, in the actual circumstances, 
the most efficient way of fulfilling the one ultimate obligation 
to conserve and increase good and to check or diminish evil. 
Otherwise they are wrong. I shall call this the Teleological 
Theory of Obligation. 

This theory can, of course, take many different forms. 
Ishall not attempt to distinguish more than two of them, 
which I will call the Universalistic Form and the Restricted 
Form. According to the universalistic form of the theory a 
person has no special obligation to produce good and 
diminish evil in one person or community rather than in 
another. Suppose you have two alternative courses of action 
open to you. By one of them you will improve the condition 
of your own countrymen, and by the other you will improve 
the conditions in another country instead. Then it is your 
duty, on this view, to avoid the former action and to do the 
latter, provided that the improvement which you will effect 
in the foreign country is in the least degree greater than that 
which you would effect in your own country. According to 
the restricted form of the teleological theory your ultimate 
obligation still is to conserve and increase good and to check 
and diminish evil. But you have a stronger obligation to 
increase the good and diminish the evil in certain persons 
and communities, to which you stand in certain special 
relations, than you have towards other persons and com- 


| Munities to which you do not stand in these relations. On 


either form of the theory the one and only ultimate obligation 
is that of Beneficence. On the universalistic form of it there 
is only the general obligation to be as beneficent as you can 
in the circumstances in which you are placed. On the 
restricted form of it the appropriate strength and direction 
of the obligation of beneficence is in part determined by the 
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special relations in which the agent stands to certain inj, 
viduals, institutions, and communities. 

Now many people would reject the teleological theory g 
obligation. They would hold that there are many ultima, 
obligations, and that they do not all involve an essenti 
reference to value. They admit that I am under a genenj 
obligation to be beneficent to human beings as such; anj 
they assert that I am also under more special and stringen, 
obligations to be beneficent to my parents, my benefactoy, 
my fellow-countrymen, and so on. But they say that ther 
are many other obligations which are not reducible tp 
beneficence at all, whether general or special. E.g. if a person 
asks me a question to which I know the answer, the mer 
fact that I am in this state and that he and I are in thi 
situation gives him a claim on me to receive a true answer, 
On this view there is an obligation of truth-speaking which. 
is not reducible to any obligation of beneficence and which 
may conflict with one’s general or special obligations of 
beneficence. And there may be other obligations, e.g. an 
obligation to obey the laws of one’s country, which may 
conflict with the obligation of truth-speaking and with the 
special and the general obligations of beneficence. I propos 
to call this theory the Pluralistic Theory of Obligation. 

On the pluralistic theory a person who is called upon to 
act in one way or another, or to abstain from action, ina 
given situation may be subject to many different and con- 
flicting claims or obligations of varying strength, arising out 
of various factors in his past history and various relations in 
which he stands to various persons, institutions, and com- 
munities. Whichever alternative he chooses he will fulfl 
some of these component obligations, and in doing so he wil 
necessarily break others which conflict with the former. h 
such cases the right action is the one which makes the best 
compromise between the several conflicting claims, whe 
due weight is given to their number and their relative 
urgency. But no general principles can be suggested for 
deciding what is the best compromise. 

Now I cannot attempt here to decide between the 
universalistic form of the teleological theory, the restricted 
form of it, and the pluralistic theory. I will content myself 
with two remarks about them. (i) Prima facie the pluralistic 
theory is in accord with common-sense, and the universalistit 
form of the teleological theory is flagrantly at variance with 
common-sense. And, if we reject the universalistic form 0 
the teleological theory, it seems doubtful whether we cat 
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consistently rest in the restricted form of it. It looks as if 
the restricted form were an unstable compromise between the 
luralistic theory and the universalistic form of the teleo- 
logical theory. (ii) However this may be, it is essential to 
be clear in one’s own mind as to which theory one is going 
to assume before one can argue intelligently about the 
question at issue. Facts which might prove conclusively, 
on the universalistic form of the teleological theory, that 
aman ought not to fight for his country might lead to no 
such consequence if one held that a citizen is under a 
special obligation of beneficence to his own nation. And 
their force would be still further diminished if one held that 
aman is under a strong direct obligation to obey the laws of 
his country, good or bad, simply because he is a citizen of it. 

It remains to say something about the other kind of 
ethical propositions, viz. Judgments of Value. Here again 
there is a profound difference of opinion on a fundamental 
question. Some people hold that there is one and only one 
kind of subject of which the adjectives “‘ intrinsically good ” 
and “intrinsically evil”? can properly be predicated, viz. 
experiences. And they hold further that there is one and 
only one characteristic of experiences which makes them 
good or evil. I will call this the Monistic Theory of Value. 
It might conceivably take many different forms, according 
to what characteristic of experiences was held to be the one 
and only good-making or bad-making characteristic. But in 
practice, I think, nearly everyone who holds the monistic 
theory of value assumes that the one and only good-making 
or bad-making characteristic of experiences is their hedonic 
quality in its two opposed forms of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. So, for the present purpose, we may identify 
monistic theory of value with the Hedonistic Theory of 

alue. 

On this theory, whenever we call a community or an 
institution or a person or a disposition or an action “ good ” 
or “‘ bad,” we are making a mixed ethical statement. Sup- 
pose, e.g. that we call a certain person “‘ good.” We mean 
simply and solely to assert the two following propositions. 
(a) That his nature is such that he tends in most circum- 
stances to have, or to produce in others, experiences which 
are predominantly pleasant. And (b) that such experiences 
are, for that reason and to that extent, good. 

Now many people would unhesitatingly reject the 
Hedonistic Theory of Value in whole or in part. Some 
would hold that persons can be good or evil in the same 


Vot. XXXIV. No. 8. 12* 
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ultimate sense in which experiences can be. Some would 
further, and would hold that this is true also of certain 
collective wholes, composed of intimately interrelated pe. 
sons, é.g. nations. Again, even those who hold that nothing 
but experiences can be intrinsically good or evil may hol 
that there are other good-making and bad-making chara. 
teristics of experiences beside their pleasantness and thei 
unpleasantness. Anyone who holds any of these views may 
be said to accept the Pluralistic Theory of Value. 

Once again I shall not attempt to decide between th 
rival theories. I will content myself with the followi 
remarks. (i) Prima facie the hedonistic theory is flagrantly 
at variance with common-sense. The common-sense view i: 
prima facie that persons, at any rate, can be intrinsically 
good or evil as well as experiences, and that there are many 
characteristics beside pleasantness and unpleasantness which 
make experiences intrinsically good or bad. (ii) If a plural. 
istic theory of value is admitted, a person who accepts the 
teleological theory of obligation is faced at the second move 
with the same kind of problem as faces an adherent of the 
pluralistic theory of obligation at the first move. He will 
not, indeed, have to try to find the best compromise between 
a number of ultimate and conflicting obligations of various 
degrees of urgency. But he will have to aim at producing 
the best compromise between a number of ultimate kinds of 
value and disvalue. He may, e.g. have to weigh the nett 
value of a state of heroic self-sacrifice accompanied by misery 
and intellectual stupidity against that of a state of clear- 
sighted and cool selfishness accompanied by comfort. And 
no general principle can be offered for conducting the con- 
parison. The only person who can avoid such difficulties is 
one who combines the universalistic form of the teleological 
theory of obligation with the hedonistic theory of value, 
And both the elements in this combination seem prima facie 
far too simple to be true. (iii) Whatever may be the truth 
about these rival theories of value, this at least is certain. 
It is essential to be clear in one’s own mind as to which 
theory one is going to assume before one can argue intelli- 
gently about the question at issue. Facts which might 
prove conclusively, on the hedonistic theory of value, that 
aman ought not to fight for his country might lead to no 
such consequence if 1t were held that heroic self-sacrifice 
gives value to the persons who practise it just as pleasantness 
gives value to pleasant experiences. And their force might 
be still further diminished if it were held that a nation is 4 
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ersistent collective entity of a peculiar kind, with a charac- 
teristic value or disvalue of its own which is determined by 
the actions and dispositions of its citizens. 

This completes what I have to say about the general 
conditions which govern all rational discussion about such 
questions as we have before us. I will summarise them 
as follows. (i) The factual and the ethical premises must 
be clearly distinguished ; any mixed ethical premises must 
be analysed into their purely factual and their purely 
ethical components; and the instantial and the nomic 
factual premises must be separately stated. (ii) The theory 
of obligation which is being assumed by any disputant must 
be explicitly stated. We must know whether he assumes 
the pluralistic theory or the teleological theory. And, if he 
assumes the latter, we must know whether he assumes the 
universalistic or the restricted form of it. (iii) The theory of 
value which is being assumed by any disputant must be 
explicitly stated. We must know whether he assumes the 
hedonistic theory or the pluralistic theory. And, if he 
assumes the latter, we must know whether he holds that 
only experiences can have intrinsic value or disvalue, or that 
only experiences and persons can have it, or that experiences 
and persons and societies can have it. Unless these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, there can be no rational argument ; there 
_ be only emotional hot-air emitted in argumentative 
orm. 

When these conditions have been fulfilled I do not believe 
that there is much room for argument on such questions 
except on the purely factual side. We may be able to alter 
a man’s opinions about the probable consequences of fighting 
or refusing to fight when his country is involved in war, by 
showing him particular facts which he had overlooked, or 
by convincing him, from empirical evidence, of laws or 
tendencies which he had not suspected. But there are no 
arguments by which we can alter his opinions as to what 
circumstances do and what do not impose obligations on 
him, or as to the kinds of thing which can have intrinsic 
value or disvalue, or as to the characteristics which do and 
those which do not confer intrinsic value or disvalue on the 
things which possess them. If he is a pluralist about obliga- 
tion, we cannot by argument alter his opinions about the 
relative urgency of the various conflicting obligations which 
he believes to be incumbent on him. If he is a pluralist about 
value, we cannot by argument alter his opinions as to the 
various degrees of goodness or badness conferred by the 
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various characteristics which he believes to be good-maki 
or bad-making. We can clear up confusions and indicate 
possible sources of prejudice ; but, when we have done this 
we have done all that argument can accomplish in such 
matters, and, if we still differ, we must agree to do so. 

My next business is to try to restate the question in 4 
perfectly clear and concrete form. I shall assume that the 
war in question is an important one, in the sense that there 
is real uncertainty as to whether England will win or lose it, 
and that the loss of it would certainly entail on England such 
disastrous consequences as accrued to the defeated nations 
after the war of 1914 to 1918. I shall assume that con. 
scription is in force. And I shall assume that ‘‘ we ” means 
persons liable under the act to military service, and not 
exempted by the authorities because of special usefulness in 
some other form of war-work, such as munition-making, 
The question is whether such persons, in such circumstances, 
ought to obey this law or to refuse to obey it. Of course a 
very similar question would arise for those specially skilled 
persons, such as research-chemists, who would be exempted 
from military service in order to apply their special skill to 
other forms of war-work. Ought they to refuse both to fight 
and to exercise their abilities in arming those who are 
fighting ? 

Now I have no idea what is the right answer to this 
question, and, if I had, I should not be able to prove it to 
people who accepted different ethical principles and premises 
from those which I accept. I am not sure indeed that it is 
the kind of question to which there is an answer, even laid 
up in Heaven, as Plato might say. I shall therefore content 
myself with making a few remarks which are, I think, 
relevant to it. 

(1) There are three and only three cases in which no 
difficulty can arise. (i) A person may be persuaded that the 
war in which his country is engaged is the least evil alter- 
native open to it in the circumstances, and he may hold that 
he has a direct or derived obligation to obey the laws of his 
country. Such a person will presumably hold that he ought 
to fight: if he is ordered to do so. (ii) A man may hold that 
there is a direct obligation not to take or help in taking 
human life, and that this is so urgent that it overrides all 
other obligations, direct or derivative, which conflict with it. 
Such a man will have no difficulty in deciding that he ought 
not to fight, no matter how good the cause may be and even 
if he admits that war is the only way to bring about a great 
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or avoid a great evil. (iii) A man may hold that there 
isa direct obligation to obey the laws of his country, and that 
this is so urgent that it overrides all other obligations which 
may conflict with it. Such a man will have no difficulty in 
deciding that he ought to fight, no matter how bad the cause 
may be and even if he thinks that war is an inefficient means 
of securing good or avoiding evil. Both these opinions seem 
tome absurd. I do not believe that there is any one obliga- 
tion which is of such unique urgency that it overrides all 
other obligations, direct or indirect, that may conflict with 
it, Therefore the only case that seems to me to be of interest 
is that of a man who holds that war in general, or this war in 
particular, is wrong, and who does not hold that there is an 
overwhelming obligation either to refrain from taking human 
life or to obey the laws of his country. 
(2) The following fact is very important, and is liable to 
be overlooked. If one believes that war in general, or a 
certain particular war, is wrong, this may be a conclusive 
reason for trying to prevent one’s country getting into it and 
for trying to get one’s country out of it if it has entered upon 
it. But, except on the universalistic form of the teleological 
theory of obligation, it is not a conclusive reason for refusing 
to fight for your country when, in spite of your efforts, it is 
engaged in war. There is nothing particularly paradoxical 
in this. If one is a member of an ordinary partnership or 
committee, it is often one’s duty loyally to help in carrying 
out a policy which one believes to be wrong and which one 
has conscientiously opposed while it was still under dis- 
cussion. No doubt, if the conflict is too extreme, it becomes 
one’s duty to dissolve the partnership or to resign from the 
committee. But it is just at this point that the analogy 
breaks down. For you cannot really do anything analogous 
to resigning from your country. If you are to go on living in 
England at all during the war, you will be dependent for 
your food and for such protection as you enjoy on the army, 
the navy, and the air-force ; i.e. on the fact that there is a 
majority of persons of military age whose consciences are 
less sensitive than yours or work in a different way. Plainly 
there is a prima facie obligation not to put yourself in this 
situation of one-sided dependence on what you must regard 
as the wrong actions of people who are less virtuous or less 
enlightened than yourself. This complication would be 
avoided if the conscription-law imposed the death-penalty 
for refusal to undertake military or other war-service. I 
am inclined to think that this ought to be done, and that 
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really conscientious objectors to military service shoul 
welcome it. 

(3) Refusal to fight in a war is one of those actions whog 
effects vary very greatly with the proportion and the dj. 
tribution of those who practise them. If a majority g 
persons of military age in both belligerent countries simi. 
taneously refused to fight, it would be an extremely good 
thing, since it would automatically bring the war to an end 
without either victory or defeat. Ifa considerable proportion 
of such persons in England refused to fight, whilst few if an 
in the enemy country did so, the result would be the defeat 
of England. Under the conditions of modern war a complete 
and early defeat might be better even for the defeated 
country than victory after prolonged fighting. But it is not 
worth discussing either of these alternatives, because it is a3 
certain as pots Fat of this kind can be that nothing like 
them will in fact be realised. The actual situation wil 
certainly be that only a quite negligible proportion of those 
liable to military service, either in England or in any country 
with which England is likely to be at war, will refuse to fight, 
The intending refuser can safely assume that, if he refuses, 
he will be in a tiny minority, and that his action will make no 
appreciable difference to the duration or the outcome of the 
war. 

Now there are two remarks to be made about this. (i) It 
is a mistake to suppose that, because refusal would be right 
if most people in both countries were going to refuse, therefore 
it will be right in the actual case where only very few people 
in either country will refuse. No legitimate inference can be 
made to what is right in the actual case from what would be 
right in the widely different hypothetical case. The rightness 
or wrongness of an action depends, inter alia, on the circum- 
stances in which it is done; and one extremely relevant 
circumstance in the present case is the extent to which other 
people will perform similar actions. 

(ii) Since the large-scale effects of refusing to fight are 
likely to be negligible, the individual who is debating whether 
he ought to refuse can confine his attention to the probable 
effects on himself and his circle of friends and relations when 
considering the utility or disutility of refusal. This is, no 
doubt, a great convenience for him. But he will have to 
reflect that he owes this convenience, as he will owe his food 
and protection, to the fact that he can count on most other 


people doing what he judges to be wrong and deciding to | 
fight. Unless he holds the universalistic form of the teleo- | 
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logical theory of obligation and the hedonistic theory of 
value, he may suspect that it is not altogether fitting that his 
honour should be rooted in the fortunate dishonour of most 
of his contemporaries. 

In conclusion I would make one remark to those who are 
convinced that they ought not to fight for their country in 
the next war or are not convinced that they ought to. They 
can avoid most of their difficulties by suicide; and, on the 
whole, this is the course which I should recommend to those 
of them who do not think that there is an overwhelming 
obligation not to take one’s own life. Of course it is possible 
that we survive the deaths of our present bodies, and it is 
alleged that the position of the suicide in the next life is less 
eligible than that of the non-suicide. But there is no con- 
clusive evidence for the first proposition, and no evidence at 
all that the position of the suicide is worse than that of the 
victim of any other form of violent death. The next life, if 
there be one, must be bad indeed if it is worse than this life 
will be in time of war. And the gas in your oven is no less 
deadly and far more merciful than that which you will 
encounter on the battle-field or in the streets of your own 
town if it should be bombed. 

C. D. BROAD. 


Triniry CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 












WHAT THE SCIENTISTS FORGET, 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR MacBRIDE. 
G. W. BUTTERWORTH, Luirt.D. 


THE simple reader of Professor MacBride’s article on “ The 
Scientific Atmosphere and the Creeds of the Christian 
Church ” in the January number of the HisBert Journal, 
may be forgiven, I hope, for wondering whether he has really 
been introduced into the pure atmosphere or into the fog, 
Many of us, whose lives are spent in teaching religion, are 
fully prepared to accept any proposition which is scientifically 
proved, and to amend our previous beliefs accordingly, 
And although there are in the Christian Church large numbers 
of people who cannot, and many who will not, reconsider 
their theology in the light of new knowledge, yet the Church, 
like Galileo’s earth, really does move, and slowly the outlook 
even of the simpliciores (to borrow a term used in its Greek f 
form by the great Alexandrians over 1700 years ago) is f 
changing. 

The process of change, however, owes little to scientific 
teachers. For change of this sort is a positive thing, the 
substitution of a new belief for an old one. The influence of 
scientists, in the schools and through the Press, has been 
mainly non-religious if not anti-religious. To them chiefly 
is due the present uncertainty of religious belief. The men 
who are slowly, and in the face of great difficulties, refashion- 
ing Christianity to serve the needs of the future are the rank 
and file of Christian ministers, who have to deal with the 
common man and not with the small minority of intellectual 
people. It must be admitted that the pace of change is not 
satisfactory. But the Christian minister is hampered by 
many things; particularly by the dullness of his hearers, 
who can comprehend a negative proposition more easily [ 
than a positive one. Children, for instance, can so quickly 
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asp their teacher’s statement that the Bible is not true, 
that from that moment it begins to influence their outlook 
and conduct. They do not so readily comprehend the 
on’s positive efforts to show what kind of truth it is 
which the Bible contains. There is also the opposition of 
the aged to contend with, including many of those who sit 
in high places and rule the Church, but whose thoughts turn 
to the past rather than the future. Finally, there is the lack 
of material for reconstruction ; it is not easy to know where 
to turn in order to find new hymns, psalms, prayers and 
doctrinal expressions to replace those which ought to be 
discarded. A religious Reformation demands a burst of 


| inspiration, showing itself in a flood of poetic and prophetic 


literature. This cannot be produced to order, and alas! 
where we should have a flood we only discern a trickle. 
Professor MacBride may say that his complaint is directed 
chiefly against the leaders of the Church, who from their 
secure positions outside the dust of the conflict ought to lead 
us forward more boldly than they do. But his argument 
concerns those who teach children “‘ during the most impres- 
sionable years of life.’ As parental teaching on religious 
matters is most uncommon to-day, and school teaching, 
where it exists at all, is with comparatively few exceptions 
of a vague character, we may conclude that the teaching 
objected to is that given in our churches. In Professor 
MacBride’s article the gist of it is as follows. Children are 
taught the existence of God and the immortality of man ; 


| and further, that 
ago) is F 


“the Founder of Christianity was a Divine person with 
a supernatural power over Nature, in virtue of which 
He performed miracles, that He had a miraculous 
birth, and that His cruel death was a penalty due to 
God for the sin of the human race, who without this 
payment would have been lost.” 


In addition, they are taught that God is angry with sin, and 
that He intends to condemn those who are “ less successful ” 
in overcoming it to eternal fire. Again, they are taught the 
idea of a final judgment. These ideas of sin, atonement and 
judgment ought, according to Professor MacBride, to be 
dismissed as ‘‘ conceptions belonging to a world view which 
has long passed away.”’ But to this we will return later. 
What is the evidence, we may ask, on which this account 


ee of current Christian teaching is based? Hearsay is not 
juickly 


sufficient. Few men can remember what they were taught as 
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children, especially if from the years of adolescence they hay 
neglected the Christian fellowship and failed to develop ty 
rudimentary lessons of childhood. They are likely, j 
questioned, to confuse Christian belief with antiquated » 
erroneous presentations of it, or with interpretation, 
fashioned by its enemies without regard for truth or justig, 
The main sources of evidence are the members of the Christig 
ministry and the books from which they teach. In om 
nection with the first I can only speak with some knowledg 
of the Church of England. I know no clergyman who woul 
not consider the outline given above to be a caricature of th 
teaching imparted to our children to-day. And even if 
the past our faith had ever been taught in quite the stat 
way in which it is there presented, which is doubtful, ther 
was associated with it much other teaching which on a fai 
judgment would modify some of its harsher features. 

In regard to books, let me take down from my libran 
shelves, almost casually, a series of Lessons on the Life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, composed by Hetty Lee and publishel 
by the National Society. I choose this because it is nota 
modernist work, nor even a modern one (for it is at least 
fifteen years old) ; it is orthodox, typical and representative, 
Out of fifty-two lessons, nineteen concern the Gospd 
narratives, human stories of the life and work of Jesus with 
no miraculous admixture; thirteen are lessons on the 
parables and other teachings of Jesus; fourteen are stories 
involving the miraculous, chiefly in healing ; five are storie 
of the appearances of Jesus after the Resurrection ; and thre > 
are special lessons on which the stories of Christmas Day, 
Easter and Whitsunday are told. In this list the miraculous 
element is clearly present, but does it give a fair description 
of the man whose image we try to impress upon the mind of 
children to say that he was a “ Divine person with a super 
natural power over Nature?” Would it not be mor 
accurate to say that we describe him as a man of perfect 
goodness, who taught the law of love, and finally gave his 
life to prove his love for men? The few miracles which 
involve a “‘ supernatural power over Nature ” are being mor 
and more omitted from Christian teaching of the young, 0 
where included are taught with an emphasis on the moral 
lesson that can generally be drawn from them. 

When children are older, that is, during the years df 
adolescence, it becomes necessary to answer their questions 
and give them the basis of a theology. It might be possible 
to find here and there a church where these children art 
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taught the forbidding notion of God described by Professor 
MacBride. But it must be difficult to gain their acceptance 
of such a doctrine; for children are alert to-day, and hear 
in school and elsewhere quite enough to make them sceptical. 
I should say that for one church where the penal theory of 
the atonement, and the doctrine of hell-fire, are taught, there 
are at least a score where these doctrines are completely 


| remodelled. The notion that Jesus, in his heroic and selfless 


life, has provided a reconciling point between God in his 

rfection and erring humanity seems to me in no way to 
conflict with reason. Eternal punishment in hell holds no 
place in the Christian creeds (with the exception of the hymn 
called the Athanasian Creed) and is a doctrine generally 
dropped nowadays ; indeed, in its traditional presentation 
it owes more to classical antiquity than to the New Testa- 
ment. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth is difficult to explain 
and defend and, although precise evidence is hard to obtain, 
I should surmise that it is being more and more passed over, 
in teaching and preaching. What is certain is that no) 
Anglican theologian of repute would base his teaching of the, 
Incarnation on the Virgin Birth. This latter doctrine, when 
accepted, is accepted as being congruous with the facts we 
know of the character of Jesus and the theological inferences 
which may be drawn from them. It is doubtful how long the 
doctrine will remain within our theological structure if it 
does not support anything but is only a kind of ornamental 
addition. But the positive fact I would emphasise now is 


that modern Christian teaching, whether of children or 


adults, starts from a moral and not a miraculous basis. 
Moreover, the number of Christian teachers who can secure 
all they need without invoking the aid of miracle in the 
commonly accepted sense is increasing. It is therefore 
incorrect and unfair for Professor MacBride to use the 
expressions I have quoted, as if they really described what 
is being taught to children to-day. 

What has been said hitherto is not so much what scientists 
forget as what they do not know. But when Professor 
MacBride goes on to say that the Church made its early 
conversions chiefly because it proclaimed the impending 
destruction of the world by fire he is, I think, forgetting many 
other features of early Christianity. That the Church as a 
whole did at first believe the end of the age to be imminent 
seems clear from many passages of the New Testament. 
But it is going far beyond the evidence to say that this 
belief was the main cause of the success of Christian preach- 
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ing. The belief itself is practically non-existent, or if dis. 
cernible has lost all its dynamic force, in Clement of Alex. 
andria, Irenzus and other writers at the close of the second 
century. Indeed, even in the Apostolic Fathers, at th 
beginning of the second century, it can scarcely be found: 
while the Gospel of St John, almost certainly written by 
A.D. 100, appears deliberately to substitute (if we except the 
one obscure passage, v. 28) a spiritual return of Christ to the 
hearts of his followers for the apocalyptic return on the clouds 
of heaven. There are many questions which we should like 
to ask concerning the effect of apocalyptic beliefs on the 
minds of those who hold them. In every age, including the 
present, there are people whose main article of faith is that 
the end of the world is coming soon. Often they announce 
the precise date. The early Christians were not so foolish as 
that, for they had their Master’s warning that God alone 
knew the time of the end. But just as to-day men can 
combine an ardent apocalyptic faith with a comfortable 
existence here and now, including property owning and life 
insurance, so we must not assume that Christians in the first 
century accepted this part of their belief with the prosaic 
literalness which a modern scientist might expect. When 
certain Thessalonians took the doctrine too seriously and 
ceased their daily work, St Paul was quick to see the danger 
of such an attitude and to reprove it. Is it likely, therefore, 
that when he wrote, “‘ Knowing the terror of the Lord we 
persuade men,” he really meant, as Professor MacBride 
suggests, that he wished to frighten the Greeks into belief, 
by announcing their imminent destruction? The fact is, 
that the doctrine of the end was used then, as now, to 
inculcate watchfulness, a preference of the eternal to the 
temporal, and a conviction that, however wickedness might 
seem for a time to flourish, God would vindicate righteousness 
at the last. 

If the doctrine of an immediate and violent end had 
possessed the realism and vitality which Professor MacBride 
attributes to it, how can we account for the other elements 
of Christianity, both in the teaching of Jesus and in the 
conduct of his followers ? Early Christianity was a creative 
movement, and fanatics do not create. The parables of 
Jesus, with their clear emphasis on the universal love of 
God ; the Sermon on the Mount, with its teaching on human 
love and forgiveness ; even the theological constructions of 
St Paul in Romans and Ephesians, how did these originate 
in minds filled with the hope of an imminent destruction of 
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the world ? Scientists forget that the first Christians, and 
their Master himself, were not logical machines, who had to 
yait for Planck’s Quantum Theory before they could rationally 
believe in God, but men of flesh and blood, filled with diverse, 
almost contradictory, hopes, fears, passions and needs. At 
one moment, under stress of suffering, they could cry, Amen, 
cme, Lord Jesus, and look for God’s vengeance on the great 
yhore drunk with the blood of the saints; at another they 
could, and did, reach out hands of sympathy and loving 
service to the weak and helpless, wherever they found them, 
making no distinction between Greek and barbarian, freeman 
and slave, enemy and friend, loving all because Christ loved 
them, and saying when they were maltreated, “‘ Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.”’ It is the height of irrationality 
to assert that Christianity made its way in the world by 
reason of its harsh, unlovely or miraculous features. It 
conquered because it was worthy to conquer, morally better 
than any religion that had been known hitherto, and intel- 
lectually giving a more satisfactory interpretation of life 
than Jewish religion or Greco-Roman philosophy could give. 
Any religion or philosophy which gains wide allegiance from 
men will exhibit undesirable features which may not be part 
ofits essence. The test is, whether it has power, when the 
critical time comes, to drop these extraneous elements and 
Wy on the vital truths which have been its real support all 
along. 

Just as it is a mistake to suppose that Christianity arose 
on any other basis than its intrinsic merits, so it is a mistake 
to regard its persistence through the centuries as being due 
toany other cause. It is a superficial analysis which will 
read over a creed, or a theological statement, in a cold 
scientific spirit, and then conclude that every person who 
accepts the Christian religion does so on the ground of these 
statements. To do that is to put the cart before the horse. 
A famous epigram of Dr Inge’s is that “ religion is caught, 
not taught.” The essence of Christianity consists in a con- 
viction that God is living and loving, and that in Jesus he 
comes nearest to the world and to us. This belief leads the 
Christian to look for the image of God in every man, and to 
treat men, especially when they suffer or are in need, as if 
through them God were appealing for our help. For this 
attitude, which makes God a real and tangible presence 
around us, we have our Master’s express warrant: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.” Following upon this comes a 
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feeling of humility, of sorrow for our sins (which we » 
conscious of, however lightly Professor MacBride may r 








them), of courage and cheerfulness under suffering, and, 
conviction that in God’s hands we are safe in life, in d 
and beyond. The Christian spirit is easily recognisahk 
And it is this spirit which, in Dr Inge’s words, is “ caught,” 
passing from parent to child and teacher to pupil throughoy 
the centuries. The doctrine of the Incarnation, in its ered 
and theological statements, might appear to limit th 
contact of God with the world to a single person. By 
Christian legend is crowded with examples of Christ comin 
to men for help, under the form of a child or a beggar ; anj 
even of injunctions to reverence the life of animals and 
discern the beauty of the flowers. It is this deep-seatej 
faith in the universal presence of God and the ultima 
goodness of things which really animates the Christian 
Church. Without it, however scientifically unobjectionabk 
theology might be made, religion would not survive: 
generation. On this faith and on Jesus who first made it 
plain to men, our systematic theologies have been built. It 
is not they which support our religion, but our religion which 
supports them. Theology has its value for religion, a 
economics for commerce and biology for the phenomena ¢ 
life, but it must not be taken too seriously. Theology is, in 
fact, the creation of our religious scientists. Like othe 
scientific creations, it is a transient and fallible thing. What 
has kept Christianity alive is the fact that in a mysteriow 
way it makes an appeal to the heart of humanity and answen 
some of our deepest needs, needs which no conceivable 
material or intellectual progress can ever remove; fo 
without them we should not be human. What has led 
Christians astray is not their religion, but their false science; 
and this is the very thing which to-day is fast undergoing 
process of purification, redundant elements being silently 
abandoned and others clarified and corrected. The proces 
would be all the quicker if scientists would display a little 
imagination and sympathy, and refrain from confusing 
theology and religion. When you attack a man’s theology 
as if it were his religion, he will of course hold on to it all the 
more tenaciously. 

Professor MacBride indicates in his article the parts d 
the Christian creed which he considers might be retained, 
with certain reservations. He feels that the existence o 
God can be proved, and should therefore be admitted. But 
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a declaring God to be good. “* The utmost that we can assert 
egw: that He may possibly turn out to be good.” Of what 


yalue, 1 ask, could such a Deity be for religion? Then in 

d to immortality, we are gravely told that since the 
Society for Psychical Research regards some ghost stories to 
be true, it is possible that the human soul survives death. 
Scientists forget that neither the Christian belief in God, nor 
our hope of immortality is dependent upon logical proof. 
We believe in God because we do not believe that something 
can come out of nothing, or that the creation can rise higher 


Miy® thanits source. It is interesting to hear the physicists saying 


that they find evidence of spontaneity at the heart of the 
material world ; but no amount of irregularity in the move- 
ments of electrons will ever bridge the gulf between quantity 
and quality, or matter and spirit. So in regard to immor- 
tality. Not ten thousand authenticated ghost stories would 
give the Christian what he wants. Even if they proved, as 
possibly they do, that the spirit of man survived physical 
death, how could they prove that the survival was per- 
manent ? Such evidence as we have, if we admit its reli- 
ability, appears to show that the disembodied spirit is feeble, 
unable to utter anything but platitudes, with no more, nay, 
not so much apprehension of God as it had when on earth. 
Man’s faith in eternal life remains, and must remain, a hope 
and a dream of things that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart conceived of, based upon the conviction that 
love and truth are indestructible. Even though Christians 
cherish, and rightly, the few appearances of their Master to 
his disciples after death, their faith is based on broader 
evidence than this. The mystical apprehension of him who 
said, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway,” or ‘“‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,” this and nothing less than this is the witness to the 
believer that his Master is still living and active in the 
Universe. Prayer and worship, which on purely scientific 
grounds might be dismissed as irrational, are the means by 
which this faith is kept alive in the hearts of simple men, 
who after all form the great majority, and whose existence, 
were they forbidden to hold any belief that they had not first 
scientifically proved, would indeed be miserable. 

_ Finally, is it not a dangerous doctrine to assert that the 
ideas of sin, atonement and judgment belong to a world view 
Which has long passed away ? That these ideas need new 
expression in different ages no intelligent Christian would 
deny. So far as atonement and judgment are concerned, the 
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Fourth Gospel witnesses to an attempt, made, as I have jj 
by a.D. 100, to replace penal and apocalyptic theories hj 
others more spiritual. ‘‘ God so loved the world.” “| 
not to judge the world, but to save the world.” And in spi 
of much depressing conservatism, and many reactions jj 
thought, there is distinctly observable in theology a forway 
movement through the centuries, old theories being om, 
stantly subjected to examination and restated, wheneyg§ ; 
they have offended the Christian consciousness. My om, 
tention is that at the present time this movement is py 
ceeding with great momentum, not in the sense of carry; 
the leaders of religious thought much further forward (fy 
they have already reached a point at which a rest might} 
made for a few centuries), but in the implanting of a ng 
outlook in the minds of the multitude, preparing them 
receive the new conclusions when once they are acceptel 
and formulated, as they soon must be. But can any om. 
ceivable development abandon the ideas of sin, atonement 
and judgment? So long as we treat our fellow men y 
responsible beings, and hold it possible for them to sin agai 
one another, how can we say that men are not responsible ty 
God, or to the Power behind the Universe ? Why shoul 
men feel shame and humiliation at having neglected a duty, 
or hurt a child, or spoken a lie, if the only thing that ha 
happened is that they are “ less successful ” than others it 
overcoming inherited passions ? The boy who does his bes 
in an examination and is “ less successful ’’ than the prix 
winner does not feel humiliation. Perhaps he is not meant 
to take the scholarship ; and other avenues of life, equally 
honourable, lie before him as alternatives. But in mor 
questions it is different. We do not, in fact, if our minds ar 
healthy, excuse ourselves for wrong conduct. The ideal iss 
thing which should be attained, not by one only, but by all 
It addresses us in imperative tones. And those who believe 
in God cannot help feeling at least the same shame befor 
him as they feel before men. Undoubtedly Christians have 
let the sin idea fill too much of their consciousness. They 
have exaggerated human depravity, and looked for sits 
where there were none. But this is to do injustice to thet 
own religion ; for the teaching of Jesus centres in forgiveness, 
‘and not in sin. On the appropriate methods of dealing with 
sin, whether God’s methods towards us, or ours towards ont 
another, we have doubtless still much to learn; but the sin 
remains, and will have to be dealt with, and some theorit 
formed about it, whatever Professor MacBride may say. 
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Religion is a very old accompaniment of human life, and 
ideas of sin and atonement (with judgment following as soon 
as men came to believe in immortality) have nearly always 
been an important part of it. The life and teaching of Jesus, 
though (with certain small but significant exceptions) it does 
not include much reference to these primitive ideas, was, 
after his tragic death, inevitably interpreted by his followers 
interms of them. So it has come down tous. Are we to say 
that these ancient ideas, developed by man in his infancy, 
as he groped fearfully in the darkness, touching the 
mysterious forces that encompassed him in Nature, and 
listening to the promptings which welled up from the depths 
of his own consciousness, are just delusion, to be cast aside 
and forgotten by people like ourselves who have reached 
maturity ? Is it not more likely that, for all their crudeness, 
they bear witness to that Reality which Professor MacBride 
desires us to reach. There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in the ordinary scientist’s philo- 
sophy. Nor does it make matters any better to end up with 
the mythological speculation that the Universe contains 
nothing but “* love and lovers.”” The world we have to live 
in, and for which human religions have always been framed, 
contains also “‘ hate and haters.”’ In the peaceful recesses 
of a university it may be possible to discount all this hatred, 
and to take refuge in the poet’s magnificent faith— 


The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound— 


but in the mean streets of great cities, amid scenes of sickness 
and unemployment, in the selfish interests of men and the 
angry clash of nations in war, there are other elements which 
force themselves on our attention and demand explanation 
and remedy. When we come to tackle these elements, we 
wonder whether our primitive forefathers were altogether 
wong in their notions of sin and the need for atonement, or 
whether they. were on the right track, but expressed them- 
selves badly owing to their ignorance and inexperience. 


G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


Batnam Hiuz, Lonpon. 
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text © 
law a 
Arter Harnack’s Marcion one would have supposed that fulfil. 
the problem of the Marcionite Gospel had been definitely). thi 
solved in conformity with the opinion of the Church Father}! &™ 
beginning with Tertullian, to whom the book was known)” 
According to them, the Gospel of Marcion was in substance p™*¢ 
the Gospel of Luke mutilated and touched up to bring it that 
into harmony with the doctrine of the heresiarch. But nov, ¢ 
behold, all that is to be changed.1_ Harnack, we are told,|29". 
deliberately passed over certain texts which embarrassed his} . 
theory that Marcion was exclusively dependent on Luke; said 
moreover, Marcion is not dependent on Luke, but Luke on} 7) 
Marcion, while Matthew depends on Marcion for those parts |S“! 
of his Gospel which he and Marcion have in common ; finally, the ' 
that Luke himself depends on Matthew for the parts which |°% 
he and Matthew have in common but are not to be found inf” ™ 
Marcion. From all which the conclusion is that originally ™ 
there were four Synoptic Gospels, Marcion, Matthew, Mark to sl 
and Luke, edited and produced between the years 135 and By 
145 of our era. Let us see what reality can be assigned to h 

these marvels. the 











I. 


The truth is, that Harnack, whose learning no one regards i 
as improvised, discusses, with his characteristic care and 
exactitude, the very texts which he is here accused of - 
neglecting, but in doing so he pays attention to two facts of [04 


which Couchoud takes not the least account: (1) that the to’ 


1 P. L. Couchoud, Is Marcion’s Gospel one of the Synoptics ? in the had 
HrsBert JOURNAL, January 19386. 
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Marcionites themselves continually modified the evangelical 
text established by Marcion—Tertullian bears witness that 
in his own time modification had already been practised ; 
(2) that Marcion himself in his Antitheses, published by way 
of introduction to his Evangelion and Apostolicon, in order to 
ustify his dualism in opposing the Jewish Scriptures to the 
Gospel, and to make good the exegetical method applied by 
him to the Gospel and the Epistles of Paul—that Marcion 
himself, in the course of his argument, picks out and dis- 
cusses certain passages in the orthodox Gospels which 
annot be proved to have appeared in the Evangelion before 
he time of Tertullian, but may very well have been inserted 
ater. 

For example: Marcion, in the Antitheses, corrects the 
text of Matthew v. 17, ‘** think not I am come to destroy the 
law and the prophets: I am come not to destroy but to 
osed thapiulfil.” According to Marcion the Christ must have said 
definitely} think not that I am come to fulfil the law and the prophets ; 
1 Father,f! am come not to fulfil but to destroy.” Even before 
's know, fuarnack, Zahn perceived that Marcion was forced to 
substancefmake this remark by the argument of the Antitheses, and 
> bring itfthat later the Marcionites had introduced it into the text 
But nov, of the Evangelion. (Cf. Harnack, Marcion, 210, 233*, 
are told, [290°. ; 
rassed his According to Chrysostom, Marcion is reported to have 
m Luke; }said that Jesus took upon him the likeness of a slave (Phil. 
Luke on}: 7) when, girt with a linen cloth, he washed the feet of his 
ose parts disciples. This would prove, according to Couchoud, that 
; finally, the Washing of Feet which is recorded only in the Fourth 
“ts which }o°Spel (John xiii. 4-17) had a place in Marcion’s Evangelion. 
found in} 2 reality the passage in question is nothing more than the 
riginally remark of a commentator. There is not the slightest reason 
.w, Mark } Suppose that the story ever figured in the text of the 
185 and | Marcionite Gospel. 
igned to There are still stronger reasons for rejecting, as part of 

the Evangelion, the story of Origen to the effect that 
Marcionites assigned to Paul and to Marcion the two seats 

to right and left of Christ in his Kingdom which the sons of 

>re lebedee demanded for themselves. It neither follows that 
are and Marcion himself suggested this gloss in the Antitheses, nor 
vused of that he inserted the anecdote with the gloss added in the 
‘facts of Leangelion (cf. Harnack, Marcion, 234*, 285*). Moreover, 
that the |Y™gen (in Lwcam hom. xxv.) gives no hint of the matter. As 
, ertullian, what an outcry would he not have raised if he 

s? in thefhad found such a fantasy in Marcion’s own writings ! 
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II. 


Let us now examine the main question: as betwey 
Luke and Marcion, on which side is dependence to } 
affirmed ? 

Dealing first with the demand of the sons of Zebede 
which is not recorded in the Third Gospel, we are told by 
Couchoud that its presence in Marcion proves his Gosp¢ 
independent of Luke. It proves nothing, since the Passage 
in question was not in the Evangelion. 

Appeal is also made to the Washing of Feet, which, as % 
have just seen, did not appear in the original Evangelion, 
But Couchoud would have it that Luke had his eye on th 
incident when he makes Jesus say ‘“‘ I am among you as on 
that serveth ” (Luke xxii. 27). A preacher might thus wy 
the incident for homiletical purposes, but it is certain that 
Luke had the Washing no more in mind than had Matthey 
(xx. 26-27) or Mark (x. 48) when reproducing the identical 
lesson of service. 

Couchoud is “‘ impressed ”’ by the opening passage of the 
Evangelion, which he thus transcribes : 


** In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
in the time of the governor Pontius Pilate, Jesus Christ, 


Son of God, came down from heaven, and appeared atf 


Capernaum, a town of Galilee.” 


Not all the details of this citation are equally certain, 
Harnack (Marcion, 105*, 106*) puts a point of interrogation 
before “‘ from heaven ”’ and before “‘ Christ.” He also omits 
** Son of God ” and “‘ appeared.” There is a possibility that 
both “ from heaven” and “ appeared ” are commentator’ 
additions. In any case the descent from heaven to Caper 
naum is queer rather than impressive, and we may reason 
ably assume that Marcion wrote simply ‘‘ Jesus came dow 
to Capernaum,” conformably to Luke (iv. 81). There is 
nothing, in short, to forbid the conclusion that the opening 
of the Marcionite Gospel is a violent and somewhat ut 
natural abridgement of Luke. On his side, Couchoud records 
his feeling that there is nothing in Marcion’s manner t0 
suggest that he is suppressing the birth stories or the pre 
liminaries of the Galilean preaching. It is for Couchoud to 
control his own impressions ; but we have the right to point 
out to him that the dependence of Marcion in relation 
Luke is one question, and that another question remains 4 
to the amount of editing Luke’s Gospel had undergone # 
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the time when Marcion placed it under contribution. 
Couchoud seems to imagine that acquisition of definite form 
by the three Synoptics, to say nothing of Marcion’s own 
Gospel, was a single operation accomplished in a space of ten 
ears. Nothing could be less conformable to what we can 
discern of their real history. The prologue to Acts informs 
us, in the part of it which has been preserved (Acts i. 1-2 ; 
with the evident surcharges removed) that the object of the 
first book addressed to Theophilus was to record “ the acts 
and teaching of Jesus up to the day of his assumption.” It 
follows that the third Gospel in its original state did not 


'T contain the birth stories. Even if we suppose that the birth 


stories were already added to it in the time of Marcion, 
comparison with Mark is enough to show that they were 
adventitious and posterior to the form of the Christian 
catechism represented by Mark. As they were not in 
harmony with Marcion’s own doctrine either, he would not 
hesitate to cut them out. The same applies to everything 
relating to John the Baptist and the temptation in the 
wilderness, features incompatible with the conception of 
Christ entertained by Marcion. To account for these 
suppressions there is no need to suppose that Marcion was a 
Biblical critic many centuries in advance of his age. 
Couchoud would have us believe that Luke, according to 
whom Jesus first preached at Nazareth, but implies in the 
course of his narrative (Luke iv. 28-24) an earlier preaching 
and even miracles performed at Capernaum, must be 
secondary to Marcion who introduces Jesus at Capernaum 
for the cure of the demoniac and afterwards takes him to 
Nazareth. Now this argument is not presented with 
sufficient exactitude. Observe, in the first place, that in 
luke (iv. 16-30) this story is clearly derived from Mark 
(vi. 1-6) but transposed in time and symbolically developed 
so as to indicate from the very beginning the ultimate fate 
of the Gospel as destined for the Gentiles to the detriment of 
the Jews. Neither the inconsistency, nor the want of logic, 
which result from placing all this before the Capernaum 
stories is as great as Couchoud represents, the evangelist 
having already described how Jesus returned from the 
wilderness to Galilee, became famous in the country, taught 
in the Synagogues and was glorified by all (Luke iv. 14-15). 
Capernaum must certainly have been among the places in 
Galilee where these things happened. And more than that, 
Marcion himself in placing the story of the Capernaum 
demoniac before the preaching at Nazareth falls into a 
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logical error worse than that attributed to Luke, tho 
Couchoud has not noticed it, or at least says nothing aboyt as 
it. For Marcion has placed after the preaching at Nazareth a pres 
the events which belong to the first day at Capernaum anj P 
are correlated with the healing of the demoniac (Luke jy, 
40-44). Indeed the scene at Nazareth is flattened out by 
Marcion to the point of meaning nothing, so that one is at, Anc 
loss to understand why he introduced it at all, except tha shall p 
he felt himself bound to retain something from the soung 
where he found it—that is, from Luke himself. Clearly he , 
could not retain either the texts from Isaiah (Ixi. 1-2; int Cc 
Ixili. 6) which Luke makes Jesus explain to his compatriots, 
nor the examples taken from the legends of Elijah ani 
Elisha, since all this was intended to indicate the sub. 
stitution of the Gentiles for the Jews as the beneficiaries of 
salvation. One can only conclude that the Marcionite§ , 18). 
version is a systematic cutting down of Luke. 
The other instances brought forward by Couchoud are that | 
far from having the same importance. They belong tos 
class of subtleties which it is almost futile to discuss. In 
Luke x. 25 a lawyer asks Jesus what he must do “ to inherit 
eternal life,”” and Jesus, on his side, asks what is writtenon— Bi 
the subject in the Law; the lawyer answers by quoting the tireso 
two precepts about the love of God and of one’s neighbour;— J, 
Jesus replies “‘ do that and thou shalt live.” Further onf yho} 
(Luke xviii. 18-28, riches being now in question) it isa my W 
notable (“ a certain ruler ’’) who puts the same question, and § ore, 
Jesus replies by asking his questioner if he keeps all the f We < 
commandments of the Law relating to his neighbour. paral 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, Jesus declares that } Matt 
one thing needs to be added: the questioner must sell his } Marc 
goods, give them to the poor and follow him. According 0 } reas 
Couchoud the two answers are inconsistent. In reality they } Test 
are different presentations of one theme, for the absolute yy, | 
renunciation prescribed in the second is not far from being | jp 
in exact correspondence with the divine love prescribed in f satis 
the first. But in Marcion the lawyer asks “ what shall I do } Jogi 
to inherit life,” and it is Jesus, not the lawyer, who answers | oth 
by affirming the precept of divine love. Couchoud holds } they 
that Marcion’s version is the original, and that the question 
concerned the natural life on earth for which Luke has | pup 
substituted eternal life. How comes it that Couchoud has } par 
not seen, or not wished to see, that, in the one story as ID } for 
the other, the question turned on the great precept to love } agr 
God and the neighbour, intercalated by Mark and Matthew } litt 
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inthe Jerusalem ministry, and that the issue in both cases 
was, beyond doubt, eternal life. Marcion has deliberately 
suppressed the word “‘ eternal ” in the scribe’s question and 


anf iansferred the great precept from his mouth to that of 


Jesus lest a Jewish doctor should appear to understand the 


by way of salvation. 


Another instance (Luke xvi. 17): ‘* heaven and earth 
shall pass away rather than the smallest tittle of the Law 
fall out.” Marcion reads “‘ rather than the smallest tittle of 

words fall out.’’ Again Couchoud supports Marcion ; 
but Couchoud, by referring to the Synoptic Apocalypse in 
luke xxi. 33, shows that he has failed to see, or not wished 
to see, that the former passage (Luke xvi. 17) does not 
belong, as the latter does, to the discourse on the end of the 
world, but is a parallel to the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
v.18). It must also be pointed out to him that the “ smallest 
tittle” in question means a small sign used in writing and 
that Marcion, through not understanding this, takes the 
saying as covering the teachings of the Christ in general. 
The secondary character of the Marcionite version at this 
point could not be more distinctly accentuated. 

But we must be brief. These discussions are becoming 
tiresome, as well as superfluous. 

Luke viii. 21: ‘‘ My mother and my brothers are those 
who hear the word of God and do it ” : Marcion, ‘* who hear 
my words, etc.’’ The reading in Luke, says Couchoud, is a 
correction of Marcion influenced by the Old Testament. 
We can only ask him to take the trouble to compare the 
parallel passages in Mark iii. 35 (“‘ the Will of God ”’) and 
Matthew xii. 50 (‘“‘the Will of my father in heaven”’). 
Marcion has changed the text to “‘ my words ”’ for no other 
reason than to divert attention from the God of the Old 
Testament. Luke xii. 8-9, ‘‘ before the angels of God,” and 
xv. 10, “‘ joy in the presence of the angels of God” ; Marcion 
in both cases ‘‘ before God.” The angels introduced to 
satisfy “ theological scruple ” on the side of Luke. “ Theo- 
logical scruple,” then, let it be, but we suggest it was on the 
other side. Did not Marcion suppress the angels because 
they belonged to the court of the Demiurge ? 

Luke xii. 7; xxi. 17: ‘‘ All the hairs of your head are 
numbered,”’ ‘‘ not a hair of your head shall perish.” These 
parts of the sentence are absent in Marcion, and are, there- 
fore, we are told, a surcharge on Luke. But Matthew (x. 30) 
agrees with Luke (xii. 7). In any case the divergence is of 
little importance. Moreover, it is possible that in dealing 
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with these eschatological passages, Marcion, who denied 
resurrection of the body, may have thought that the eo, 
servation of the hair had an undesirable implication (en 
disait trop). 

Luke xi. 29: “ This generation is an evil generation; ; 
seeks after a sign, and no sign shall be given it save the g) 
of the prophet Jonas.”” Here Matthew (xii. 39) confirandie 
reading of Luke, and explains how the sojourn of Jonas jy 
the whale’s belly was a figure of Christ’s resurrection. This 
is the primitive interpretation of the sign ; and Luke (xi, 30) 
gives the interpretation a different turn (which, whateye 
Couchoud may say, does not seem to be understood g 
referring to the general resurrection). Marcion reads simp} 
** no sign shall be given it.””, Enough to remark that Marcion 
could not admit the sign of Jonas, prophet of the Ol 
Testament God, and that, in addition, he denied the bodil 
resurrection. This instance proves nothing. 


III. 


What the above instances demonstrate, then, is not the 
dependence of Luke on Marcion, but the dependence of 
Marcion on Luke. It follows that Marcion is not Proto-Luke, 
nor is there any need to examine the proposal which Cou- 
choud, with a friendly smile, addresses to certain scholars 
that they should accept his Marcion in place of the Proto- 
Luke which they postulate as a source of the canonical 
Gospel. No more need we dwell on what Couchoud would 
have us believe as to the ease with which a catholic editor 
could adapt the heretical Gospel to orthodox requirements 
This hypothesis, useless in itself in view of what has just 
been said, is acceptable to its author only in the light ofa 
false assumption—namely, that about the year 140 the 
Christian communities were not familiar with the Gospel 
catechisms, under one or other determinate form, and were 
ready to accept the first text that came in their way. In 
like manner no good purpose would be served by discussing 
Couchoud’s argument for the dependence of Luke on Matthew 
for those elements which are common to him with Matthew 
without being in Marcion, as though the editor of the first 
Gospel had himself invented the elements in question and 
Luke not been able to take them from the source where 
Matthew had found them. 

Couchoud’s manner of understanding the origin and 
interrelations of his four Synoptics is somewhat discon- 
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denied thf perting to readers who have not been initiated into the 
t the conf mystery of his thought. We are asked to believe that none 
cation (nf of the Gospels is anterior to the year 135, and that Luke in 
icular was not composed till after the death of Marcion 
ration; fin 144. In choosing this latter date Couchoud’s imprudence 
the sin ff has resulted in homicide. Justin in his Apology (26; cf. 58) 
nfirms thf yhich was written about 152, speaks of Marcion as an 
Jonas inf heresiarch then living and seeking to spread his pernicious 
on. This doctrine everywhere. To contest the witness of Justin on 
ce (xi, $0) this point is morally impossible. Moreover, the rapid 
Whatever § progress of Marcionism would be inexplicable if we suppose 
rstood asf it had lost is founder at so early a date. Couchoud further 
ds simply imagines, under the pretext that Jerome speaks of a woman 
t Marcion§{ sent by Marcion to Rome before he went there himself, that 
the Oli Marcion employed this woman to carry his Gospel to the 
ne bodily city. A pure assumption. Tertullian was well informed as 
'T to the activities of Marcion in Rome, where Marcion was for 
some time an accepted member of the community. As far 
as we can judge Marcion did not publish either his Evangelion 
or Apostolicon separately from his Antitheses, which were 
not the intended to justify them, and at the same time to fix the 
lence off doctrinal standards by which they were to be understood. 
to-Luke,f We have seen that Marcion depends on Luke and it may be 
ich Cou-§ confidently affirmed that the Marcionite Gospel, with all its 
scholars omissions and retouchings, contains no passage where 
> Proto-f Marcion openly introduces his system; and the same may 
anonicalf be said of the Apostolicon. That being so, Marcion cannot 
1 would f be accused of trying to deceive the Roman or any other 
e editor} community of the Church, by dissimulating his doctrine— 
ements, f whatever certain scholars may have said to the contrary. 
as just # His doctrine was plainly exposed in his Antitheses. And if, 
ht ofaf at first sight, both his Evangelion and Apostolicon, would 
40 thef cause no shock to Catholic feeling, this was because he had 
Gospel} some respect for the text he was elaborating, and with which 
id weref he was taking no greater liberties than were commonly 
uy. In} practised in the orthodox communities of the Church, both 
cussingf on Gospels and Epistles, by ordinary copyists. Justin 
atthew> himself, when he speaks of Marcion, reproaches him only 
atthew with his dualism, according to which there is a God superior 
1¢ first} to the Creator and a Messiah who was not the one whom the 
m and} Creator, the God of the Jews, had announced in the Old 
where} Testament. 
Couchoud makes clear his reason for dating the com- 
n and position of none of the Gospels before 185. These are, first, 
liscon-f that the prophecy of Daniel about the ‘“‘ abomination of 
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desolation,”’ reproduced in Mark (xiii. 14) and in Matthamofthe W 
(xxiv. 15), was not fulfilled till that year, when, the risighhas 00 $ 
of Bar-Kochba having been suppressed, Hadrian set up typpaul th 
statue and altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, with his own statypit in L 
in the precincts of the Temple ; and, second, the Parablegit, Th 
the Wicked Husbandmen (Mark xii. 1-11) which is suppogefthe com 
to have been suggested by the analogous parable in Herm the bod 
(Sim. x.). hets, | 
As to the first of these reasons, Couchoud is not ignorant show t 
though he gives no sign of knowing, that the discourse mp Gentile 
the end of the world (in Mark xiii., reproduced in Matthey Jesus i 
xxiv., also in Luke xxi. but without reference to the “ abomj.§ nothing 
nation,’’ which he replaces by the siege of Jerusalem, Marcia histo 
reproducing Luke with 21-24 omitted) has a very lonpnotice 
history. It is one of the fragments which were the last top left hit 
find their way into the compilation of Mark—no doubt the that th 
reason why they are pronounced in presence only of the fowf history 
disciples. The base of the discourse, it has long been recog course 
nised, is a brief Jewish apocalypse, of older date, supposedf (cf. x1 
to have been written when Titus besieged Jerusalem or eveng to Ma! 
in the time of Caligula. Whatever the date may be, th— No 
passage which Couchoud brings forward together with thef mined 
advice to flee to the mountains belongs to this first Jewishf mente 
source. It is a fragment of some old Jewish apocalypse§ intere 
never fulfilled and passed on from apocalypse to apocalypse§ mech: 
without any clear meaning attached to it. Couchoud oughtf not a 
to have told us what meaning would have been found, inf the e 
185 or 140, by readers of Mark and Matthew scattered through} was b 
the Roman Empire, in advice to flee to the mountains 3s 4| 
because the Jerusalem temple was to be profaned. cann 
Next, as to the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen f dito 
Couchoud, who seems to have made an inventory of Mark's} own 
library, finds there The Shepherd of Hermas, and informs 1} Matt 
that Mark, inspired by Hermas, constructed the Parable of} bein 
the Husbandmen for the purpose of introducing his theology, } to © 
which was that of Paul ; Luke has taken it over, but Marcion} wou 
omits it, which shows that he was ignorant of it, for he had ficia 
stronger motives for retaining it than for leaving it out.) forv 
Such is Couchoud’s argument. The truth is, however, that} Apc 
this remarkably well-constructed parable is original, and we} 4 M 
have only to place it side by side with the watery and} Wor 
incoherent allegory in Hermas to see that no close connection} tots 
exists between the two, and that, if there is dependence on} 1 ' 
either side, it is Hermas who has awkwardly imitated the 
Gospel parable. But there is more to be said. The Parable | 
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N Matthefofthe Wicked Husbandmen is an apocalyptic allegory which 
, the risinhas no special relation to Paul’s theology, at least to that of 
Set up thfPaul the mystic. This Marcion rejected, though he found 
WN statyfit in Luke, his system not permitting him to retain a line of 
Parable fit, The preamble of the parable is from Isaiah (v. 1-3) ; 
S Supposafthe conclusion is taken from a Psalm (cxxxiii. 22-28), while 
in Hermafthe body of the parable symbolises the mission of the pro- 
hets, precluding that of Jesus, and the whole aiming to 
: ignorant show that the Jews deserved rejection in favour of the 
course mf Gentiles. But he who sent the prophets, and he who sent 
| Mattheyf Jesus is, of necessity, the Jewish God. In all that there was 
>“ abomif nothing for Marcion. It may be added that the parable has 
1, Marcin history of its own even in the compilation of Mark. The 
very lonp notice which follows it (xii. 12, except for the words “ they 
he last tif left him and went away ” which belong to xi. 27-33) shows 
loubt the that this anti-Jewish allegory, at an intermediate stage of its 
f the fow§{ history, before the insertion of the great apocalyptic dis- 
€N recog.§ course (xiii.) was the conclusion of the Jerusalem preaching 
Supposed§ (cf. xiv. 2) in the collection of evangelical material attributed 
n Or evenf to Mark by Christian tradition. 
’ be, thef No need to inquire at length why Couchoud is so deter- 
with thef mined to delay the birth of the Gospel literature : his funda- 
t Jewishf mental theory regarding the non-historicity of Jesus has an 
calypse, f interest in the matter. Let us note rather the fundamentally 
ocalypse— mechanical character of his hazardous assertions. He does 
id oughtf not ask himself what the earlier documents were on which 
ound, inf the evangelical catechesis, preserved by Christian tradition, 
through was built up. He seems to attribute to the editor of Matthew, 
yuntains § as a personal creation, everything in the First Gospel which 
cannot be found in Mark or in Marcion. In like manner the 
indmen, § editor of the Third Gospel appears to have drawn from his 
 Mark’s— own imagination whatever he has not drawn from Mark, 
orms uf Matthew and especially Marcion (!) Finally, Marcion himself 
rable of f being independent of Luke, it does not seem to have occurred 
ecology, f to Couchoud that, if this were true, the sources of Marcion 
Mlarcion} would still have to be found. All that has far more arti- 
he had} ficiality than life. And reference to an earlier opinion put 
it out.) forward by Couchoud himself concerning the Acts of the 
r, that} Apostles, to the effect that the first edition was the work of 
and wef 4 Marcionite, if not of Marcion, and the catholic edition the 
ry and} work of Clement of Rome, does not render more solid the 
ection} total edifice which, dazzling as it may seem, is a castle built 
nce onf in the air. 
ed the ALFRED LOISY. 
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TELEPATHY. _ 
IS THERE EVOLUTION OF A NEW FACULTY? 
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I proposs in this article to consider the philosophical bearing 
of the recently published results of Dr Rhine’s experiments 
at Duke University, U.S.A. Dr Rhine has, it appears, been 
experimenting over some three or four years on telepathy and 
clairvoyance, which he defines as follows: ‘‘ The perception 
of the thought or feelings of another (telepathy), or of an 
objective fact or relation (clairvoyance), without the aid of 
the known sensory processes.” 

The experiments, which have been going on for a period 
of rather more than three years, are in essence very simple, 
Packs of twenty-five cards were prepared, the cards being 
inscribed with geometrical diagrams such as a rectangle, a 
star, a plus sign and so on. There were five such diagrams, 
and each diagram appeared on five separate cards in each 
pack of twenty-five. The experiments consisted in asking the 
subject to name the order in which the cards were arranged 
in the pack. There were three variations. First, the subject 
named each card as it was removed face downwards from the 
pack. Secondly, he named the order of the cards as they lay 
face downwards in the pack on the table, no card being touched 
or moved. Thirdly, he named the order of the cards from 
the images present in the mind of another person who was 
looking at them. The first two were experiments in clair- 
voyance, the third in telepathy. During the three years 
between 90,000 and 100,000 separate experiments were made. 
Now, it is easy to work out the number of correct guesses on 
a purely chance basis, and so to arrive at the figure for the 
probable error in every twenty-five guesses. Most of the 
subjects experimented with gave answers which did not rise 
above this “‘ chance ”’ figure. It presently became apparent, 
388 
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however, that some students were producing results which 
were considerably in excess of it. A group of about eight of 
these students were accordingly subjected to a prolonged 
and intensive series of experiments with surprising results. 
For example, in the course of 2,250 witnessed trials in the 
frst type of clairvoyant experiment, a subject called 869 
cards correctly. This is 419 above the chance figure and 
constitutes an average of 9:7 correct calls for each pack of 
twenty-five cards. Another subject returned an average of 
1#7 correct calls for each pack of twenty-five cards over 300 
different trials. There are, again, records of twenty-one 
errect calls out of twenty-five, even of twenty-five correct 
alls straight off the reel. In some of the experiments the 
caller was separated from the cards by a screen, in others by 
awall and in others by a quadrangle, the caller being at one 
end of a long college building and the cards being turned in 
aroom at the other. The telepathy experiments returned 
similar results. For example, over 3,400 trials an average of 
11-0 correct calls per twenty-five cards was returned, the two 
people concerned in the experiment, that is to say, the mind- 
reader and the person whose mind was being read, being 
situated in different rooms. More sensational were telepathic 
experiments in which the minds attached to two bodies 
separated by a distance of 250 miles managed to communicate 
with each other to the tune of an average of 10-1 correct calls 
per twenty-five cards. yal 
Now I do not wish to enter into a discussion of all the 
various explanations of these results that imagination might 
suggest or ingenuity devise. Chance, it is obvious, may be 
tuled out, since it is easy to work out by means of the theory 
of probability the number of correct guesses on a purely 
chance basis. Moreover, experiments on the same lines 
which have been conducted at the University of London 
Council for Psychical Investigation have produced results 
whose variations from the purely chance figure were negligible. 
Something more than chance was obviously at work in the 
Rhine experiments. Fraud is a bigger stumbling block. 
Here I can only refer the reader who is interested to the 
account contained in Dr Rhine’s book Extra-Sensory Per- 
ception of the elaborate methods which were taken to preclude 
it. The gravest objection to the fraud hypothesis is to my 
mind psychological. Is it really credible that half a dozen 
members of a University staff working with a constantly 
changing group of students would have been content to 
conduct a series of what must have been exceedingly mono- 
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another? Is it further credible that, if this were, indeed, 
case, nobody would have given the game away ? Dr Rhine, 
book has been widely read : yet, so far as I know, no oneg 
those engaged in carrying out the experiments has bey 
found to cast doubts on the bona fides of the author. They 
are, of course, various other possibilities ; for example, th 
possibility of rational inference. By means of reasoning, i 
may be said, the subject might determine which was th 
diagram on the top card of the pack. Or there is hype. 
zesthesia on the part of some one or other of the known sense, 
A subject might discern faint indications on the backs of the 
cards not perceptible by persons of normal sensibility, or even 
hear faint whisperings on the part of the person looking af 
the cards. But apart from the complete lack of evidence fo 
any such abnormal sensibility, it is difficult to see how it 
could have operated in a case in which the parties wer 
separated by screens, walls and buildings. 

Inevitably my personal interest is with the philosophical 
implication of these experiments. Let us suppose for a 
moment that we take the facts at their face value, and 
proceed to assume that a faculty, which we will call that of 
extra-sensory perception, does in fact crop up here and there 
in otherwise ordinary individuals. What light would this 
supposition and this assumption throw upon the nature of 
human personality ? Or rather,—for my immediate concem 
is with the function and status of human beings in the scheme 
of things rather than with their nature—what light would 
they throw upon the purpose and destiny of life in general 
and of human life in particular ? 

The use of the word “‘ purpose” begs, it is obvious, 4 
good many questions to begin with. It not only begs the 
questions, but steals their answers, presupposing, as it does, 
that life can in some legitimate sense be said to have a pur- 
pose. Can it? I do not know; or rather, I think I do 
know, but must be excused from defending my alleged 
‘knowledge ”’ here. I am proposing to assume purpose as 
I am assuming extra-sensory perception, in order to inquire 
what, assuming its existence, its nature may be conceived 
to be, or, more precisely, what light is thrown upon its 
nature by my assumption of extra-sensory perception ? 

I have never been able to accept Materialism. If matter 
alone is real, if material events are the only ones that occult, 
if, in a word, we are all “‘ body,”’ then the belief that these 
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ents in favour of the belief. The belief, then, and 
the arguments in its favour, are causally determined, like 
almost all other bodily events, by prior events occurring 
in the body. Being bodily events, they cannot apply 





with evidence, corresponding with facts, or being true of 
something. Indeed, if a belief or an argument is just a 
bodily event, it is meaningless to ask if it is true, as meaning- 
less as to ask whether a state of the blood pressure is true, or 
the movements of the cesophagus are true; as meaningless, 
again, as to ask whether covetousness is purple or squareness 
warm. The belief in Materialism and the arguments for 
Materialism are not, then, evidence for what the belief 
asserts or the arguments are designed to support. They are 
evidence only for the fact that the brains and bodies of 
ertain organisms are in a certain condition, or, if the beliefs 
are formulated and the arguments stated, that certain move- 
ments are taking place in the larynxes of these organisms. 
If, then, Materialism is true, it is meaningless to say so, and 
there cannot be any arguments for it. 

But I am equally unable to accept any form of Idealism. 
The arguments for supposing that matter is illusory, that 
what I know is in some sense dependent upon, or an idea in, 
my mind, or that whatever exists is in its real nature 
mental or spiritual have never seemed to me to be con- 
vincing. 

I am, then—and the alternative seems to me to be a 
forced one—a dualist, committed to the view that mind and 
matter are both of them real, and that neither of them can 
be successfully reduced to or analysed in terms of the other. 
Now it seems obvious to me that I have a body and that this 
body is material ; equally obvious that I am not, or am not 
completely, my body. In addition, I have a mind. Some 
would say that Iam my mind. Possibly, possibly not! But 
I want to keep clear of controversy so far as may be possible, 
and so I am for the present content to say that, whatever I 
may be, I certainly own both a body and a mind. How do 
the body and the mind interact ? What is their mode of 
connection ? I confess that I do not know. The difficulty 
of envisaging the relation between the two different sorts of 
entities which he affirms, is the lion in the path of every 
professing dualist. He does his best to suggest certain 
methods of meeting the difficulty. These are largely 
technical, and I cannot deal with them here; it must, 
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however, be freely confessed that none is very sai 
factory. new foc 
Now let us turn from the psychological to the biologiajfp its tet 
field, and focus our attention on the relations of life and The 
matter. Life exists, the fact is obvious. Disayowg matter 
Materialism, we shall have no disposition to resolve it inf 102°4¢ 
or to derive it from the material substances and forces of thi in the C 
planet. Life, we shall say, can neither spring from non-living conscio 
matter, nor be successfully analysed in terms of non-liyin} ay .4 
matter. What follows? Either life was present from the stivin 
first in the material particles of which the earth is composed second 
or it was, as it were, smuggled into them from the outsideg§ the 
a certain determinate date in history. The first alternatiy( after > 
seems unlikely. The earth was once a white-hot mass gf Vente 
flaming nebula, in which nothing remotely resembling life, {St | 
we know or can conceive it, could possibly find a foothold, [if develo 
seems more plausible to suppose that it is only when certain * babi 
rather rare material conditions, such as, for example, thos habit, 
which obtained on the hardening crust of a cooling plane,— #PPC# 
supervened, that life could associate itself with and makp M4Y § 
use of matter. To use a convenient metaphor from ele Phys! 
tricity, it is only certain kinds of matter which can take tig 4 
potential of life. perfor 
Life, I conceive, as being at first unconscious, or ratheras suffici 
possessing only that degree of or capacity for consciousnesp SC 
which would, presumably, be necessary for the development— ™@0# 
of consciousness proper. One may put this by saying that with 
life is initially unconscious in every respect except in that o Ages 
its striving to grow to consciousness. To assist it in thisf Pe 
endeavour, it must fashion instruments for itself, and the child 
only material which it can find to its hand is matter which} takes 
has reached the stage of development at which life can moull The i 
and make use of it. Everything, I suggest, goes to show that Galil 
the development of life is not a passive process set going by thos¢ 
the impact of changing material conditions upon living earth 
organisms. It is rather in the nature of an attack by lifef 2% | 
upon matter, wherein life seeks, as it were, to insinuate itself} 8te® 
through the chinks in the armour of matter. Itis only to-day} Stu 
that we are discovering how unlikely some of these chinks are. of t 
It has recently been found, for example, that fungus spores} V!SU 
can. swim and breathe after they have been frozen in liquid proc 
helium; an American biologist claims to have discoverel diffi 
living germs inside a meteorite; many kinds of bacterap al 
have been picked up by aeroplanes flying several miles high § ™* 


Reflecting upon these and similar facts, one gets an impressi0l dese 
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TELEPATHY 393 
of life as trying ever to invade fresh territories, to snatch a 
new foothold in the alien stuff of the world, as it carries on 
its eternal struggle against Chaos and Old Night. 

The result of life’s impact upon and employment of 
matter is a living organism. Living organisms may, then, be 
regarded as life’s contrivances to further its own development 
inthe direction of the achievement of fuller and more intense 
consciousness. How is this development effected? One 
may discern three stages. There is, first, the conscious 
striving to achieve a new power or faculty. There is, 
secondly, its acquisition. There is, thirdly, its relegation to 
the unconscious part of our natures, so that it may there- 
after be exercised and its benefits enjoyed without the inter- 
yention of consciousness. Achieved with difficulty, and, at 
first, precariously maintained, vital accomplishments are 
developed by use into habits. Having reached the stage of 
“habits,” their performance becomes unconscious, and the 
habit, stamped into the vital inheritance of the species, 
appears in the next generation as an instinct. Originally, we 
may suppose, we had consciously to attend to such primitive 
physiological processes as the growing of our hair and nails 
and the circulation of our blood. When our ancestors had 
performed these operations sufficiently often through a 
sufficiently large number of successive generations, they 
grew so used to performing them that presently they could 
manage to do them without thinking. As with physical, so 
with mental acquisitions. A mathematician in the Middle 
Ages performed with the greatest difficulty the arithmetical 
operations involved in the calculation of accounts, which a 
child of average ability in a contemporary primary school 
takes in his stride as an exercise in simple mental arithmetic. 
The incredulity aroused by the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Galileo was not entirely due to Catholic obscurantism. Even 
those who were convinced by the demonstration that the 
earth was not the centre of the heavens and that the sun was 
not a small yellow ball that rotated round it, found the 
greatest difficulty in compassing the imaginative recon- 
struction of the universe which the acceptance of the results 
of the demonstration entailed. They simply could not 
visualise the earth as a smallish planet attendant upon a 
prodigiously larger sun. We experience a similar imaginative 
difficulty in picturing to ourselves the sort of universe which 
is affirmed by the theory of relativity. If the past history of 
mental acquisitions by the human race is any guide, our 
descendants two hundred years hence will find it no harder 
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to conceive the universe of Einstein than we find it to conceive 
the universe of Newton. 

The evolutionary significance of this process is obvioy, 
Every advance in skill, every acquisition of accomplishment, 
every mastery of a new process, every establishment of a ney 
faculty, sets free vital energy for the making of further gains 
It is because we have learnt to perform our bodily functions 
without thinking about them, that our minds have the 
energy and leisure for the conquest of new modes of activity, 
What I am suggesting, in fact, is a formula for the evoly. 
tionary process. Life evolves new powers and acquires ney 
faculties by transferring to the sphere of unconscious per. 
formance old ones which have been won so long, exercised s 
often and learnt so well that they no longer demand ow 
conscious attention. 

How are the new acquisitions made? Sometimes con 
sciously by a process of trial and error set going by the force 
of will animated by imaginative desire. We imaginatively 
conceive ; we will what we imagine; we make efforts to 
perform what we will and, suddenly, we succeed. Thus our 
remote ancestor, who, disdaining the natural mode of pro- 
gression on a tail and four legs, descended from the trees and 
achieved a precarious eminence on two, may be supposed to 
have imagined and willed this novel method of perambula- 
tion, before he attempted it. And, quite suddenly, after 
numberless ineffectual efforts, I picture him succeeding. The 
suddenness, the almost disconcerting suddenness, of success 
when it comes is a characteristic of the process. For hours, 
sometimes for days, we strove as children to ride our bicycles; 
for days, sometimes for weeks, we strove on skates for an out- 
side edge. For hours, for days, for weeks even, we seemed to 
make no progress. And then, suddenly, we did it. Suddenly 
we acquired a new faculty of balance, and, in so far as we did 
it, we did it perfectly. The balance might be intermittently 
acquired and precariously maintained. But, for so long as 
it lasted, it was a perfect balance. 

But conscious striving on the part of the organisms does 
not appear to be always necessary to the evolution of the new 
power or faculty. Sometimes the mere drive of the evolu- 
tionary process seems to be sufficient. It seems unlikely that 
any creature ever imagined or willed to possess so complex 4 
sense organ as an eye or an ear, and such faculties as mathe: 
matical ability, virtuosity at chess, or a good eye at games 
crop up in fortunate individuals unsought. It is as if life, 
having laid up a sufficient reserve of already existing faculty, 
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were venturing upon a course of trial and experiment in search 
ofanew one. And a new one accordingly appears, at first in 
a few exceptional individuals, then, if it turns out to be a 
success, in more and more, until it finally establishes itself as 
of our evolutionary endowment. This brings me back 

to extra-sensory perception. 

Everybody will remember in Shaw’s Back to Methuselah 
the sudden and unexpected development by chance indi- 
viduals of the faculty of living longer. It was, Shaw sur- 
mises, an outrage from the evolutionary point of view that 

ple should die, just when they had acquired enough 
wisdom to enable them to live intelligently. Longer life 
being needed, if the consciousness of the race was to advance, 
the evolutionary process in due course evolved individuals 
with a capacity for living it. It is precisely in this light that 
Ishould be disposed to regard the faculty of extra-sensory 
perception which Dr Rhine believes himself to have demon- 
strated. 

Consider that form of extra-sensory perception which 
is commonly called telepathy. How urgently, from the 
evolutionary point of view, it is needed! It is, when we 
come to reflect upon it, a fact no less astonishing than it is 
humiliating, that the only way in which we can normally 
obtain any knowledge of what is passing in other people’s 
minds is by inference from the behaviour of their bodies, an 
inference, moreover, which must depend for its plausibility 
upon an often misleading analogy. We have, in ordinary 
experience, no direct knowledge of any mind other than our 
same “ted is it, for example, that I suppose you to have a 
mind ? 

You are standing, we will suppose, under an apple tree. 
I observe that your arm lifts itself into the air, that the 
fingers of your hand extend and encircle an apple. The arm 
is then lowered, and as a result the apple is dragged from the 
tree. The arm is then lifted again in such a way that the 
apple is brought near to your mouth. This opens, leaving a 
hole into which part of the surface of the apple disappears. 
When the apple is presently withdrawn, some of it is missing. 
These and similar movements are what I observe, and they 
are all that I observe. Now, I know that I frequently act in 
a similar way, and I know, further, that, when I do so, my 
actions are the results of certain events which have been 
going on in my mind which produce the actions. I see the 
apple, I want to eat it, and I accordingly decide to pluck it. 
When, therefore, I see another body very like mine going 
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through the movements which I perform when I see, I wap 
and I decide, I infer that they are produced by certain event; 
which I describe as you see, you want, you decide, and the 
occurrence of these events seems to presuppose the existene 
of a mind in which they occur. I infer, therefore, that yoy 
have a mind and that in this mind there occurs a desire for 
the apple. Similarly, I deduce a person’s anger from the 
flushing of his face, the flashing of his eyes, the raising of his 
voice ; a person’s love from other facial movements which 
it should be unnecessary to specify. And, if it be said that 
the words which people use are what really convinces me 
that they are angry or that they are in love, I am compelled 
to recognise that even words are only movements in the 
larynxes of the people uttering them, movements which set 
going waves in the atmosphere which in due course impinge 
on my ear-drums and cause me to hear sounds. 

But what a clumsy, what a roundabout procedure! To 
what mistakes does it give rise! What feats of insincerity 
and hypocrisy does it encourage ! 

Clearly, direct knowledge of other people’s minds is a 
power which life has an urgent incentive to evolve. Like the 
capacity for living longer, it is something which life’s most 
advanced representatives were, given the truth of the hypo- 
thesis of creative evolution, almost bound sooner or later to 
manifest. /And this, I suggest, is the most plausible inter- 
pretation of the facts which Dr Rhine’s experiments have 
revealed.) Extra-sensory perception bears all the marks of 
a newly acquired faculty. It is, for example, intermittent 
and precarious. Let the subject be fatigued, let him be 
excited, let him take certain drugs, let him be placed in novel 
circumstances, and immediately the percentage of correct 
guesses begins to drop. The faculty, again, is easily put out 
of action. For this reason, if Dr Rhine’s subjects were 
brought before a committee of sceptically minded experts, 
they would, as he himself freely admits, probably acquit 
themselves with so little credit that their scores would drop 
to the figure which would be given by pure chance. 

A significant, even a sinister, fact ? Possibly! It all 
depends on your view of the experiments as a whole. But, 
on the hypothesis which I am suggesting, it is a perfectly 
plausible fact. Pavlov’s dogs, it will be remembered, lost 
most of their acquired reflexes when some distracting object, 
for example a stranger, entered the room, and salivated 
promiscuously to any and every stimulus, or salivated not at 
all. Again, the faculty functions only when the subject is in 
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health and serene mind, a fact which prompts the 
uestion: Why should not a man guess as well when he is 
ill, as when he is healthy ? Assuming, however, that we 
have agreed to rule out the fraud and the chance hypotheses, 
the fact becomes entirely plausible on the assumption that 
the extra-sensory faculty is a novel vital acquisition, as yet 
rare and precarious, and that to manifest it the subject must 
be at the top of his form. Again, when it does appear, it 
does so suddenly, capriciously and surprisingly. Just as you 
may try for hours when skating to do an outside edge, and 
then suddenly and surprisingly do it, so after long spells of 
comparatively blank calling, the subjects suddenly begin to 
return high percentages ; and just as in the skating instance 
the effort involved in the unsuccessful trials is far greater 
than that expended in the successful achievement, the out- 
side edge, when we do at last do it, seems surprisingly effort- 
less and easy—so the strain felt in comparatively unsuccessful 
calling was less than that involved when high percentage 
returns were rendered. 

Finally the two faculties, the clairvoyant and the tele- 
pathic, were often found to go together. Those who exhi- 
bited the one exhibited also the other; those who at any 
given moment were doing well with the one were also found 
to be doing well with the other ; temporary loss of the one 
accompanied a corresponding loss of the other. 

There is a fairly widespread presumption that telepathy 
occurs more frequently among organisms less highly deve- 
loped than ourselves. It is said—the assertion, explicit or 
implied, pervades current literature—that our intellects are 
so over-developed that our other faculties have tended to 
atrophy. Hence philosophers like Bergson and novelists like 
D. H. Lawrence bid us look askance at the processes of the 
intellect, and to value what is vaguely known as intuition. 
Stop thinking, they seem to say, and there will be restored 
to you that intuitive sympathy, that heightened sensory 
power, that feeling of being at one with nature and your 
fellow beings, that ineffable conviction of harmony that 
belongs of right to the children of nature, to birds, to beasts 
and to savages. 

That intuitive sympathy exists between birds, for 
example, in a highly developed degree of which we have no 
conception, I do not wish to deny. Savages also have modes 
of communication which are inaccessible to us. ‘But such 
evidence as can be gathered on the subject seems to suggest 
that both in birds and in savages these are modes of sensory 
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perception. It is sensory perception developed in a very high 
degree that seems the most likely explanation of the hom; 
and migration of birds. It is because his eyes can discem 
faint indications of leaf and twig, of face and form, which are 
beyond the range of our vision, his ears catch faint sounds 
which are inaudible to our duller sense, that the Savage is 
capable of his sometimes astonishing feats of divination and 
communication. 

Now it seems to be fairly clear that the faculty to whose 
existence Dr Rhine’s experiments point is not a senso 
faculty at all. The cards were often called by subjects who 
did not even look at the pack. Sometimes the eyes of the 
subject were closed and his head turned away ; sometimes 
he was in another room. The ordinary senses, moreover, 
seemed in general to be in abeyance. That the attention of 
the subject had to be concentrated, I have already men. 
tioned ; but the concentration was of the mind, rather than 
of the senses. Directly the ordinary senses were brought 
into play, as, for example, when somebody entered the room, 
the percentage of correct calls began to drop. The inference 
seems to be that the processes which are involved are not 
sensory but mental. It is the mind which is active in extra- 
sensory perception, just as it is the mind which is active in 
mental arithmetic. What, then, the experiments seem to 
establish is, in Dr Rhine’s own words, “ the relatively 
independent agency of mind under certain conditions of the 
sensory world.”” Now there are good grounds for the view 
that sensory perception appears earlier than thinking in the 
history of the organisms whose development constitutes 
what we know as evolutionary process. If thinking is inter- 
preted strictly to mean the abstract ratiocinative processes 
of the intellect, it is probable that only human beings can 
think, and even with us the functioning of the senses inhibits 
the activity of the mind. If, then, telepathy and clairvoyance 
are mental rather than sensory functions, one would expect 
them to manifest themselves as functions only of highly 
developed minds. Take the latest product of evolution, life’s 
most lately and most highly evolved contrivance for further- 
ing its own development, the human mind, and it constitutes, 
it is obvious, the most likely soil for the manifestation of a 
new vital faculty. On this view it is no accident that Dr 
Rhine’s telepathic and clairvoyant students should have 
been people of good, though not necessarily of exceptional, 
intellectual attainments. 

My suggestion is, then, that the emergence of this faculty 
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is an indication of the achievement of a new level of evolu- 
tionary advance. Just as the faculty of thinking appeared 
at first intermittently and precariously in a few exceptionally 

‘ted individuals, and subsequently became general in our 
species, So may the faculty of “ perceiving” without the aid 
of the senses on the part of minds which can transcend space, 
a faculty which is at present new and rare, become one day 
amore or less general possession of our species. For it is, I 
further suggest, being evolved in response to the clear need 
of living creatures to possess it. The suggestion, it is obvious, 
owes much to Shaw. Shaw I believe to be fundamentally 
right when he represents living organisms as the unconscious 
instruments of a vital impulsion, developing through trial and 
eror those characteristics of which life has need in the 
furtherance of its own progress to the achievement of an ever 
more intense consciousness. But he seems to have erred in 
identifying with longer living the next stage in the evolu- 
tionary advance. It appears, if we may trust Dr Rhine’s 
experiments, to lie rather in the acquisition of non-sensory 
perception. 

Non-sensory perception is the first rung of the ladder 
which leads out of the realm of sensory experience altogether. 
Already our senses grow duller, as the occasions for their use 
diminish. One day, we may surmise, consciousness will take 
the form of non-sensory knowledge, a knowledge which, as in 
Shaw’s Ancients, will proceed to the exploration of the non- 
national universe without the aid of the senses. 


C. E. M. JOAD. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

















HOW FUNDS FOR “GOOD CAUSES” 
WERE RAISED IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


LILIAN G. PING, 


Formerly Research Worker for the Wellcome Foundation. 


In these days when appeals for funds for charitable purposes, 
for the preservation of ancient monuments, and for re- 
building, pursue rich and poor alike, through the Press, by 
circular, in “ flag days,” and especially over the ether, it is 
pertinent to inquire whether there was any intervention at 
all comparable to this in former times. ‘ Friends ”’ of the 
cathedrals, the Hospital Saturday Fund, the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or National Beauty, and the 
other voluntary associations which come to the rescue when 
endowments fail or become inadequate, when structural 
decay outpaces available funds, when a world economic crisis 
depletes the purses of those whose inborn habit it was to 
give for these purposes, may care to take part in a certain 
quest which will be limited to two and a half centuries, 
beginning about a.p. 1200. The search is richly rewarded, 
for not only is the question answered, but in its course many 
interesting and often picturesque details of the life of the 
times are brought to light. 

The ground to be covered lies within the archives relating 
to petitions to the Popes, and especially to the response to 
these—the Papal Letters or bulls—which took the form of 
appeals to the faithful, and particularly to penitents, to give 
alms to the cause in question. It is truly impressive to come 
upon appeals addressed by the Pope from Rome, from 
Avignon, Villeneuve-by-Avigion, from Orvieto, Perugia, 
Lyons, or wherever the pope of the day happened to be 
residing, expressing concern that a church in some remote 
spot in the British Isles, or in ‘the suburb of London,” 
should be falling into ruin, that a chapel could not be reached 
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because of a crumbling bridge upon or beyond which it lay, 
and lamenting that many of the faithful were drowned in the 
attempt; or that a portion of the king’s highway should 
have become impassable or church-goers be constrained to 
toil through ways deep in mud ; that the patients in a “‘ poor 
hospital ” or the lepers in a lazar-house should lack food, 
medical attention and nursing; or even for the less tragic, 
if unseemly, plight of a prior without means to exercise 
“ becoming hospitality,” or an impoverished bishop deprived 
of the usual ‘‘ ecclesiastical ornaments,’’ who never had but 
atin chalice and now has none at all. 

To enlist the papal aid for this purpose, as well as for the 
many other matters which called for his intervention, 
mediation, arbitration or judgment, the procedure was to 
draw up a petition and present it to the pope either personally 
or by proctor. In the course of time strict regulations for the 
presentation of petitions became imperative, as will best be 
appreciated by an indignant and determined bull issued by 
Pope Clement VI. in 1344—a document too humanly 
interesting to omit. It reads : 


‘* Whereas certain persons, as We have frequently 
learned from experience, casting from them their regard 
for decent manners and the reverence due to Ourselves, 
have presumptuously dared, and still do dare, when We 
are in consistory, and at other times when We are riding, 
to cast before Us, and sometimes upon Us, their petitions 
in which they even wrap up stones, to Our perturbation ; 
We, with intent to restrain by suitable measures, the 
unbridled audacity of such persons, and promote due 
modesty, do, by these presents forbid all and singular, 
of whatsoever condition, in any wise to dare henceforth 
in such manner to cast down any petitions in Our sight, 
in consistory or elsewhere, unless We shall demand them 
from them, or order them to be demanded or received. 
Moreover, those who shall presume to the contrary, if 
they be clerks We render incapable of receiving ecclesi- 
astical benefices, but if they be laymen We will that they 
thereby incur sentence of excommunication. Let no 
man, therefore, infringe or contravene this Our pro- 
hibition, inhabilitation, and will. And if any presume, 
etc. Given’at Avignon on the 5th day before the 
Kalends of September, in the second year of Our 
pontificate.” 


To these petitions the Papal Letters were the answers, 
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They were entered in the Papal Registers, and it is from this 
source that those here presented in translation have been 
chosen from among many hundreds of their kind, in the 
company of myriads relating to other matters. 

The Papal Letter is sometimes addressed ‘ To all the 
faithful ’’ who are exhorted to give alms for the cause out. 
lined in it; very often it takes the form of a commission or 
mandate to the petitioning bishop or other authority, to 
grant an indulgence, or “ relaxation of penance,” in retum 
for good works consisting of money offerings, the appeal in 
this case being directed to the multitudes of penitents, 
Frequently both forms are included in one appeal : 


‘“* Exhortation to all the faithful to give alms for 

. with relaxation of [say] three years and three 
quadragenes ! of enjoined penance to penitents who 
visit and give almsto... ” 


One of the earliest appeals in the period chosen relates to 
the church of the Abbey of St Augustine, Canterbury. It 
comes from Pope Honorius III., is dated the 2nd day before 
the Kalends of May, 1222, and grants “‘ relaxation of ten 
days of enjoined penance to all the faithful of the province of 
Canterbury who shall assist in the restoration of the Abbey 
church of St ‘Augustine.”’ In 1243 Innocent IV. also makes 
an appeal for this church of most sacred association, “ the 
body of St Augustine being buried there.” Particularly 
interesting, too, is a bull of 1250 appealing for funds for the 
rebuilding of Westminster Abbey by Henry III. Addressed 
to the King it grants relaxation of penance “ to all penitents 
who lend a helping hand to the fabric of the church of 
wonderful beauty now being built by him at Westminster.” 
It is not surprising that accounts of the beauty of the Abbey 
moved Innocent to an expression of sesthetic emotion, quite 
unusual in a bull, for in this very year Matthew Paris refers 
to its “incomparable Chapter House,’’ which was then 
nearing completion. At this date, too, the transepts, the 
crossing, and works to the east of these were in progress. We 
have to wait about a century and a half for an expression of 
similar emotion when York Minster was the subject of an 
appeal. 

Building upon unsound foundations, and an expensive 
canonisation were responsible for the sorry plight of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1820 when an appeal, which not unnaturally 


1 Periods of forty days. 
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savours of grievance on the first count, was issued for its 
rebuilding : 

“the old foundations were said by architects to be 
sound, and 20,000 marks having been spent on the 
superstructure the whole threatened to fall, so that this 
sum, and that spent on the canonisation of Thomas de 
Cantalupo [bishop of Hereford] have burdened the 
Chapter with debts.” 


Sixty days of enjoined penance were commuted to penitents 
who contributed offerings for the work. Further measures 
being deemed imperative, the pope grants to the dean and 
chapter “‘ the parish church of Scenigfeld [7.e. Shinfield, co. 
Berks] value £20, and the chapel of Swallefeld [i.e. Swallow- 
field] for the rebuilding of the cathedral so long as the work 
shall last.” 

The lamentable condition of St Olave’s, Southwark, and 
the macabre spectacle originating in its cemetery in 1327 are 
brought to the notice of Pope John XXII. who responds 
from Avignon with a commission and mandate to the Bishop 
of Winchester 


“to relax sixty days of enjoined penance to penitents 
who, within three years, contribute to the repair of the 
church of St Olave in the town of Southwark, injured by 
the thrice [sic] daily flowing and ebbing tide which beats 
against the walls and has carried away bodies buried in 
the churchyard.” 


This was, of course, the St Olave’s in Tooley Street, which 
was rebuilt in 1737 and again in 1843. 

_ Inundations were a frequent cause of damage and 
impoverishment to a church or religious corporation, and in 
some of these cases it became necessary to petition the pope 
for emergency measures. Here is a petition from the prior 
and convent of Spalding, dated 1351 : 


‘* A great part of their possessions is situated between 
streams of fresh water and the sea, so that they suffer 
from inundations, and that their monastery which was 
begun on a great scale, is very costly, so that they are 
burdened with debts and the duties of hospitality ; they 
therefore pray for the appropriation of the church of 
Gibbetey, otherwise called ‘ Sibbesey ’ [7.e. Sibsey, co. 
Lincoln], of their patronage, value 73 marks, besides a 
pension of 18 marks, a portion of 80 marks being reserved 
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for a vicar to be instituted by the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury.” 


The pope granted this and added an appeal “ for subsidies to 
the fabric of the monastic church ”’ granting indulgence to 
those who responded. 

A petition of sinister significance dated 1852, conjures up 
a picture of stricken England in the years following the 
ravages of the Black Death in 1848 and 1349. It comes from 
Walter de Mauny, lord of Mauny in the diocese of Cambrai, 
and makes known 


‘that he, during the epidemic in England, dedicated a 
place near London for a cemetery of poor strangers 
(perigrinorum) and others, in which 60,000 bodies are 
buried, and built there a chapel with licence of the 
Ordinary. He prays for an indulgence of a year and 
forty days to those who visit the said place on the feasts 
of Whitsunday, Corpus Christi, and Saints Mary Magda- 
lene and Margaret, and who give something to the 
support of the said chapel of the poor who flock to it.” 


A Papal Letter granting the request was issued from Avignon. 
Stow, in his Survey of London, says that two if not three 
new cemeteries were opened, and locates that of de Mauny: 


““In the year 1349 the said Sir Walter Manny, in 
respect of the danger that might befall in this time of so 
great plague and infection, purchased thirteen acres and 
a rood of ground adjoining to the said ‘No Man’s 
Land,’ ! and lying in a place called ‘ Spittle Croft’ 
because it belonged to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
caused it to be consecrated by the said Bishop of London 
for the use of burials. In this plot of ground there were 
(in that year) more than 50,000 persons buried, as I have 
read in the charters of Edward III.” 


Was not, perhaps, the pestilence responsible also for the 
impoverishment which, in 1354, necessitated an appeal from 
Innocent VI. for ‘‘ the church of the thirty nuns of Stratford 
atte Bowe, who are now suffering from poverty,” and granted 
relaxation of penance to penitents who visited it on the four 
principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin? This is none other 
than the convent over which, some thirty years later, 
presided Chaucer’s “‘ Prioresse who was clepe’d Madame 


1 This “‘No Man’s Land” was one of these cemeteries opened on 
ground where subsequently the Charterhouse was built. 
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Eglintyne who spake French ful faire and fetishly, After the 
scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe.”’ 

The case of the Hospital of St Giles (then truly “ in the 
Fields”) is typical in and following these years of the 
“mortality,’> when not only endowments failed to yield, but 
the monastery’s own lands cultivated by the brethren them- 
selves, and let out to farm, went to waste, for few monks or 
tenants were left alive. Its piteous plight is set forth in a 
petition to Innocent VI. in 1355 : 


‘“* The warden or master of St Giles without the Bar 
of the Old Temple, London, and the brethren and sisters 
of the Order of St Lazarus of Jerusalem in the diocese 
of London: Signification that the said hospital was 
founded for a warden and three brethren, and two sisters 
of the said Order, and two secular chaplains, according 
to the disposition of the Master of Burton St Lazarus, 
master of the Order in England, of the diocese of Lincoln, 
and for fourteen lepers on the nomination of the mayor 
and council of the City of London, and that the said 
hospital has suffered loss by fire and is burdened by 
debts, and that the lands which they used to cultivate 
and those let to farm to seculars are, by reason of the 
horrible mortality, now uncultivated, so that they are 
unable to maintain the fourteen lepers. Wherefore 
William de Corneway]l, sergeant-at-arms of the king and 
of Henry Duke of Lancaster, prays the Pope to grant an 
indulgence of five years and five quadragenes to those 
who visit the hospital and give alms for the maintenance 
of the poor therein.” 


The petition is subscribed : ‘‘ Granted for one year and forty 
days, to hold good for ten years.”’ 

In 1360 and 1363 come touching sidelights on conditions 
arising out of the great pilgrimages to Canterbury and to 
Rome. The pope grants mandates for raising funds by 
relaxation of penance for 


“the poor hospital of Canterbury commonly called 
*Estbruge ’ or ‘ Estbrigge ’ [Eastbridge] founded by St 
Thomas the Martyr for the poor, for persons going to 
Rome, for others coming to Canterbury, and needing 
shelter and for lying-in women.” 


_ The following year it is to remote Lindisfarne that notice 
is directed by an appeal from Urban V. 
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“‘ for re-building the church of the priory of the cg 
called ‘de Insula,’ in the diocese of Durham, wher 
rested the body of St Cuthbert, by whose piety and 
intercession God works many miracles ; the said church 
having been burned in the wars.” 


And here is a petition in 1363 from a “ citizen of London” 
who became Lord Mayor and was an outstanding benefactor 
of the monastery of Benedictine nuns of St Helen’s, Bishop. 
gate : 

** Adam Franceis, citizen of London. He has built g 
chapel of the Holy Ghost near the monastery of the nuns 
of St Helen’s, and prays for an indulgence of one year 
and forty days to those who visit the said chapel at 
Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, Easter, Ascen. 
sion, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, Pentecost, the 
Invention and Exhaltation of the Cross, and All Saints, 
in perpetuity.” 


This is granted and the appeal made. Adam Francis built a 
second chapel, dedicated to St Mary. These two chapels are 
still in existence, forming a south transept to the two parallel 
naves which constitute respectively the conventual church 
and the parish church of St Helen’s. The little church of St 
Ethelburga was a source of income to St Helen’s for its 
advowson was vested in the prioress and nuns of this monas- 
tery until its suppression in 1539. In 1364 the abbot and 
convent of Kingswood in Gloucestershire plead that 


“they are come to poverty and have to go about beg- 
ging. They ask that alms might be collected from 
penitents, for their chapel which seems to have been 
important as a centre of healing for the sick who come 
from far and wide to their chapel of St Mary the Virgin 
‘in which miracles are done by her intercession, and to 
which many blind and lame come from England, Wales, 
France, Ireland and Scotland ’.”’ 


A number of bridges call for rebuilding in the later years 
of the same century, and are the subjects of papal appeal. 
Among them are “ the bridge which existed on the river 
Newdach, in Corval in the diocese of Argyle,” the one “ by 
the town of Fordynbrygg[h]e in the diocese of Winchester,” 
the bridge of Islepe in Lincolnshire ‘“‘ which is about to fall 
into ruin,” and the wooden bridge at Shelforde Parva in the 
diocese of Ely. 

Two appeals of interest to Wykehamists, entered under 
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the date 1891, announce indulgence to penitents who “ visit 
and give alms for the conservation of the Chapel of St Mary 
the Virgin, of the college of scholar clerks founded near 
Winchester by bishop William.” The second, issued a little 
later in the year makes clear the cause of its need, for it adds 
“the animals having perished and the arable lands being 
uncultivated on account of the pestilence.” 

From Winchester to remote Sodor, in 1892, whose woes 
have been brought about by enemy invasion. Its petition is 
answered from Perugia by Boniface IX., in an 


“‘Exhortation to give alms for the repair of the 
church of Sodor which, with its buildings, is so destroyed 
by the invasion of enemies that its own resources are 
insufficient for its repair, on account of which divine 
worship is almost utterly diminished.” 


In 1894 Boniface responds to petitions of distress from two 
most venerated churches in Ireland: that of St Patrick in 
Dublin ‘‘ whose bell-tower has fallen and thrown down a 
great part of the church,” and that of St Brigit of Ireland 
whose church at Kildare was perishing for lack of conserva- 
tion funds. 

The year 1395 brings an item of documentary history 
which may interest the “‘ Friends of Canterbury Cathedral ” 
—an appeal which reads : 


“‘ Relaxation of enjoined penance to penitents :— 
(1) seven years and seven quadragenes to those who, on 
the principal feasts of the year and those of St Thomas 
of Canterbury visit and give alms for the repair, con- 
servation, or fabric of the church of Canterbury and the 
tomb in which his body was placed after his canonisation 
and now his—or either of them; (ii) three years and 
three quadragenes to those who on the said feasts and 
on every Wednesday from the beginning of Lent until 
Whitsun day, similarly visit and give alms to the chapel 
called the Crown in which there is preserved a part of 
the Saint’s head ; the altar at which he was martyred, 
and the tomb in which his body lay before canonisation 
—or any one of them.” 


It is particularly fortunate that among the frequently inter- 
tupted records of the amounts received in offerings at 
Canterbury Cathedral, the one for the year following this bull 
ls extant; its interest is the greater in that the amount 
offered at each holy place was methodically entered. Here is 
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the entry in the Prior’s roll: “‘ 1896. Shrine £893 2 1, 
Corona £75 180; Tomb £6; Martyrdom £13; High Alta 
£11; St Mary £250; Money Box (piz) in Nave £2. Tota 
£503 010.” The next available record is for 1410 and shows 
a total of £265 18 4, but it is to be borne in mind that the cy 
of St Thomas was then on the wane ; at its apogee the yearly 
average of offerings for the years 1870-1383 was £545 8 10- 
which represents an average enhanced by the inclusion of the 
year of the funeral of the Black Prince in which, alone 
£692 4 7 was contributed. 

The years 1400 and 1401 were evidently years of crisis for 
a number of bridges and bridge-chapels, as well as for certain 
highways. An opportunity is afforded to commute stated 
periods of penance to those “‘ who give or bequeath aught for 
the repair of the bridge over the Toryge [i.e. Torridge| 
between Great and Little Toryton [Torrington] in the diocese 
of Exeter ’’; or for the bridge chapels of St Mary on Bristol 
Bridge or that of St Mary the Virgin “ on the bridge called 
* Westbrugge,’ Leicester.”” The faithful are exhorted to save 
two other bridges “ the wooden bridge called ‘ Harlkedon’ 
[t.e. Harrowden] and Kerdyngton in the diocese of Lincoln 
for which repair are no fixed emoluments or rents,” and “ the 
bridge of Bradeforde in the diocese of Salisbury, part of 
which has fallen, the rest threatening speedy ruin.” John 
Wolf, finding the burden of bridge-building heavier than he 
can continue to bear single-handed, his petition brings an 


‘“* Exhortation to give alms for the repair of the bridge 
of Staveton on Avon in the diocese of Salisbury which 
John Wolf, nobleman of that diocese has begun to build 
and whose completion and repair require no small 
expense.” 


An appeal is made for the bridge-chapel of St Mary the 
Virgin, and the bridge itself of Corbridge, Northumberland, 
** they being in large part destroyed.”’ The pope is concerned, 
too, about the condition of “‘ the king’s highway commonly 
called ‘ Worton Way’ and ‘ Elbryg Way,’ from Gloucester 
towards London ”’ and appeals for its repair. The needs of 
two other “ ways ”’ are brought to the attention of penitents 
in an appeal to them to 


“‘ visit the chapel of St Anthony without the walls of 
York, near the hospital of St Mary in ‘le horsfayre, 
and give alms for its conservation, and for the new 
construction and sustentation of the ways commonly 
called ‘ Giligate ’ and ‘ Horsefair ’.”’ 
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In connection with this it is painful to have to record a case 
of the fraudulent collection of alms intended for the chapel 
of St Anthony, and in 1403 the pope issued a bull annulling 
the letter above quoted. It seems that 


“ a certain pretended hermit, dwelling at the said chapel 
... has, without licence from the brethren presumed 
to seek and usurp in the saint’s name such alms, and in 
many ways to misuse the pope’s said letters ; the pope 
hereby orders the said letters to be cancelled from his 
register . . . and no credence be given to them. He 
further inhibits the said pretended hermit, and any 
others, from using them, and if they do so he orders that 
they be punished as forgers. . . . If the said pretended 
hermit further molest the brethren, a papal notary is 
instructed not to permit it, and if necessary, to invoke 
the secular arm.” 


An example of the devastation and disruption of religious 
houses during wars is afforded by a Papal Letter relating to 
a Welsh community in 1405 : 


““The Pope having learned that the Benedictine 
monastery in the town or borough of Usk in the diocese 
of Llandaff, and in which only girls of noble birth are 
received as nuns, has, on account of the long wars in 
those parts, fires, plunderings and other accidents, 
become so impoverished that the nuns will be compelled 
to go about in search of food and raiment, or live in the 
houses of their kinsfolk, whence possible scandals ; and 
that a copious multitude of people resorts to the chapel 
of St Radegund the Virgin, situate within the monastery, 
especially on the feasts of Easter and Whitsuntide and 
during the octave of Easter... ” 


offers indulgence to those who come to the rescue in the usual 
manner. 

In 1405 it is not surprising to learn that a bridge over the 
Severn was causing grave disquiet, and that Pope Innocent 
VII. made an appeal 


“* for the conservation and repair of the bridge and chapel 
of All Saints which John Pleyden, priest, of the diocese 
of Lichfield, has caused to be built at his own cost at the 
town of Bryggenorth, over a certain perilous water called 
the Severne, which bridge, on account of the strong 
current of the said water, requires no little repair.”’ 
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During ten years penitents are invited to commute thre 
years and three quadragenes of penance each time they visit 
the chapel and give alms for this repair. 
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In 1408 comes, from Gregory XII. a very moving an{ 


unusually detailed appeal for York Minster, tragically 
stricken in her splendour by a tempest. It reads: 


‘** Exhortation and injunction to all the faithful to 
be generous and to be ready to help in repairing the 
church of York—the fame of which stands out amo 
the celebrated churches of the world ; which from times 
most ancient has been adorned with many and larg 
papal privileges ; which in accordance with its excellence 
and dignity, has been built in the form of a cross right 
splendidly and most sumptuously, with wondrous work 
and beauty, and has had in its midst a bell-tower, lofty 
and delectable to see, to whose corners the aisles of the 
church seemed to cling, which tower of late stricken by 
a horrible tempest, has fallen to the ground, a spectacle 
dreadful to the beholder, greatly deforming the church, 
so that the bells, cast at great labour and expense, and 
heretofore uninjured, have likewise fallen to the ground 
and been broken—the dean and chapter, who desire to 
restore and repair the church and bell-tower, and to 
place new bells, for which their means and those of the 
fabric are not sufficient—with relaxation, during ten 
years, of seven years and seven quadragenes of enjoined 
penance to penitents, each time that during eight days, 
in their own person or by others at their expense, they 
give manual aid, or the equivalent in money or materials, 
to the masters and workmen employed in the repairs.” 







This is followed in 1411 by another appeal for the completion 
of the work of repair which is in progress, and for the con- 


servation of the fabric. 


A bull of especial interest because it is in favour of the 
monastery of St Bartholomew, Smithfield, reveals its prior 
beset with misfortunes coming from all quarters. Alms are 


besought 





‘“‘for the repair and conservation of the Augustinian 
monastery of St Bartholomew in West Smythfeld in the 
diocese of London, the Pope having learned that through 
the malice of the times, the monastery is in great part 
destroyed in its houses and buildings, that its said 
houses are greatly ruined with age; that its tenants in 
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city of London which ten or twelve years ago were wont 
to bring in more than a hundred marks a year, hardly 
bring in to-day, on account of the penury of men, half 
that sum ; that the monastery, a short time ago, through 
the enemities of a certain powerful enemy, lost sixty 
marks out of which the prior was and is bound to find 
two priests for the celebration of masses for the soul of 
a certain person deceased, and to minister to them the 
necessaries of life; that on account of the frequent 
impulse of the sea and its floods many goods of the 
monastery within the parish of Sowthton by Jernemth 
in the said [sic] diocese have been and are much annihi- 
lated, that for seven years the prior has received for 
them little or nothing ; that the same prior has rebuilt 
the cloister, bell-tower, high altar and chapter house of 
the monastery church at no small cost, whence he has 
many creditors; that the monastery requires several 
reforms which cannot be carried out for want of money, 
and that the monastery being situate in a very famous 
place of the realm, very many resort thither from the 
realm and from divers other regions, to its great 
burden.” 


The puzzling reference to the sea and property at Sowthton 
becomes clear when it is known that Southtown near Yar- 
mouth is the place in question. The last sentence in the 
appeal is of somewhat pathetic significance, for while the 
churches and monasteries ardently desired the visits of 
pilgrims, penitents and sight-seers, for it was part of their 
vocation to receive and help them, and though their offerings 
were needed—hence the petitions asking for them—yet the 
duty of hospitality and succour these visits were bound to 
involve, frequently led to an adverse balance in the Trea- 
surer’s office. 

In certain exceptional cases, when for example, circum- 
stances rendered it dangerous for would-be alms-givers to 
attempt to reach their bourne, permission (indult) was given 
for messengers to be sent out to collect their offerings. The 
Augustian monastery of St Mary at Cluaintuaisgert (Cloon- 
tuskert, co. Roscommon) was a case in point, in 1410, when 
an appeal was made 


“ for the building of an infirmary for the sick, a hostel 
for its guests, and a refectory for its canons, all which it 
lacks, to which monastery, on account of continual wars 
in the neighbouring parts, access is unsafe. An indult 
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to the — and convent for the collection of such alms 
to send their messengers (nwncios) one a year through 
the parts of Ireland only.” 


The possession of holy relics was not only a very solemn 
trust for which it was incumbent upon the church o 
monastery to provide a worthy shrine, but was a great 
incentive to multitudes to visit them for the sake of the 
pardon and healing to be obtained through the intercession 
of the saints represented by the relics. Mention of them in 
an appeal would stimulate the response. An appeal for the 
monastery of St Mary, Welnynge (7.e. Wendling], in the 
diocese of Norwich, in 1412, states that it holds ‘ pieces of 
the true wood of the Holy Cross, a foot of St Lucy the Virgin, 
and relics of other saints.” 

—_ Martin V., in 1427, calls attention to the condition 
of roads and bridges over a large area in Lincolnshire : 


“The Pope having learned that between the town 
(oppidum) of Boston in the diocese of Lincolnshire, to 
which every year resorts a great multitude of both sexes 
from far and near, for trade, and the towns (ville) of 
Seynt Saviour in Kestervyri, Spalding, Stykford, and 
Waynflete, in the said diocese, the roads are, especially 
in winter, on account of sea floods, very muddy and 
deep, and that often the bridges and causeways, between 
the said town and towns are destroyed and broken down, 
Exhortation etc.” 


In 1428 Llandaff Cathedral—so frequently devastated 
and neglected both before and since, in spite of its holy relies 
—was in pitiable condition. Martin V. appeals 


*‘ for the restoration and conservation of the building 
and ornaments of the church of Saints Peter and Paul, 
Llandaff, to which resorts a great multitude out of 
reverence for Saints Peter and Paul and of many other 
saints whose relics are. kept therein. It is so greatly 
devastated by wars, pestilence and calamities wit 
which those parts are greatly afflicted, and the bishops 
and chaplains made destitute, and has its buildings 80 
ruinous, and is so wanting in books, chalices and other 
ecclesiastical ornaments, that its total desolation is to be 
feared.” 


Etonians are sure to be familiar with a bull dated 1442 
in favour of their college founded two years previously. 
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interesting feature is that the appeal is coupled with one for 
repelling the Turks. Pope Kugenius IV. proclaims 


“ plenary remission of sins, valid only during the life- 
time of Henry, king of England, to all the faithful being 
penitent and having confessed, who from the first to the 
second vespers of the Assumption visit the Collegiate 
Church of St Mary, Eton by Windsor, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, which the said king has founded and endowed, 
and give alms for repelling of the Turks and for the 
fabric of the said College and the maintenance of its 
ministers. A fourth part of the said oblations is to be 
applied to the said fabric and maintenance, and the 
other three-parts to the repulsion of the said Turks, and 
especially in aid of the city of Constantinople, the Isle 
of Rhodes, ete.”’ 


A second similar appeal follows in 1444, but this time the | 
validity is “‘in perpetuity.”” Funds must have been con- 
tributed sparsely on account of the political ferment, and 
moreover the bias of the appeal in favour of the “ said 
Turks ” would leave little for the College which was not 
completed until 15238. 

Funds are asked, in 1440, ‘* towards the completion of the 
costly bridge over the Tay, flowing near the city of Dunkeld, 
which Donald Macnachtane, dean of Dunkeld, has begun to 
have built at his own expense.” And in 1445 comes an 
unusually long bull with many informative details, con- 
cerning a situation that has arisen at “‘ the bounds of the 
earth” in Wales, Pope Eugenius IV. having learned 


“that at the town (villam) of Newport in the diocese of 
St David’s which is situate in the remoter part of Wales 
and the bounds of the earth, and has a very famous sea- 
port, there is a certain stone bridge, great and sumptu- 
ously built, under which the water of the sea ebbs and 
flows daily in great abundance, and by which alone 
people have been wont to cross from the said town to 

’ the greater, more fertile and more useful part of all the 
territory of the said town, as also from thence to the 
city of St David’s ; but that the said town has long been 
diminished in its inhabitants and means by pestilence 
and divers other sinister events, so that it is feared that 
unless help be forthcoming the said bridge will go to 
ruin . . 


Relaxation of penance is proclaimed to those who contribute 
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to its repair and to that of the contiguous chapel, togethe 
with permission 


** to those who pay to the repair or conservation of the 
said bridge, in person or by others, if rich one pound 
sterling, if of moderate means half a pound, and others 
quarter of a pound or as much in other money or in 
other things and goods, or work or cause work to be 
done at the foregoing rates, that the confessors, secular 
or regular, which each of them, after having thus visited 
and paid or worked, shall choose, may grant them, being 
contrite and having confessed, plenary remission of al] 
their sins in the hour of death: with the usual clause 
* Et ne quod absit,’ against abuse, and the usual Friday 
fasting...” 


A clause is added in recognition that a knowledge of English 
alone by confessors would not suffice in this part of the land; 


“* faculty [is granted] to Richard Caunton, rector of the 
said church, doctor of civil law, who understands and 
intelligently speaks English, Welsh and Latin, and to 
his successors, who likewise understand and speak, to 
hear, by themselves or other fit priests, secular or 
regular, appointed by them, the confessions of all who 
visit the said church and lend helping hands as above, 
and to grant them absolution.” 


The bull ends by ruling exactly how the oblation shall be 
applied, and adds the proviso “ all expenses which shall be 
incurred having been first deducted therefrom.” 

A kindly-worded appeal for a ‘‘ poor hospital ”—one of 
great renown and much beloved in its time, though no longer 
in existence—comes also in 1445 : 


‘“* The Pope having learned that in the Augustinian 
monastery of St Mary the Virgin, without the walls of 
London, there is a hospital of poor sisters, in which poor 
and sick and other miserable persons are kindly received 
and refreshed, and children and pregnant women cared 
for, and many other pious works of charity done, by the 
mistress and sisters, whereof the faithful of those parts 
have a singular devotion to the church of the said 
monastery and the said hospital, and to whose said 
mistress and sisters, and certain revenues have beet 
assigned which are not enough. Relaxation, etc.” 


This was the hospital of St Mary without Bishopsgate. It 
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cared for a large number of patients and was one of two 
London hospitals which took in lying-in women and whose 
institutions provided that should a mother die the child 
should be brought up there until the age of seven. St Mary’s 
was also a hostel for wayfarers. It was never re-opened after 
the dissolution, although in 1538 the citizens of London, 
headed by the Lord Mayor, urgently petitioned Henry VIII. 
for the re-founding of ‘‘ Saynt Mary Spytell ” together with 
“Saynt Bartylmews Spytell and Seynt Thomas Spytell, 
founded of good devoéon by auncyent fathers and endowed 
w great possessions and rents.” No response was made to 
this petition until 1544 and then it was granted only in 
respect of the last two. 

Bethlem Hospital is the object of an interesting appeal in 
which two earlier Papal bulls are recapitulated and confirmed 
in 1445 : 


“‘ Confirmation with exemplification, at the recent 
petition of the master, wardens and friars of the house or 
hospital of St Mary Bethleem in the suburb of London, 
of the order of St Augustine depending upon the Church 
of Bethlehem in the Holy Land—of letters as below 
which the Pope has caused to be inspected in his 
Chancery, of Boniface VIII. and Urban VI.” 


He now grants relaxation of penance in perpetuity to those 
who visit and give alms to the hospital. Calixtus III. adds 
that Boniface’s letter was 


“‘ addressed to all archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors 
and other faithful, enjoining and ordering them whenever 
friars of the said church [of St Mary] arrive for the 
purpose of collecting alms, to receive them kindly, help 
them in their mission to obtain alms, and not give their 
own confraternities, which they can hold every day, 
preference over those of the said church, which takes 
place only once a year. ... And if any of the said 
friars who are sent out for the said confraternity and 
collections come to a city, castle, or village under 
interdict, at this joyful arrival church shall be opened, 
once a year, and divine office celebrated, the excom- 
municated, even those interdicted by name, being 
ejected, etc... . ” 


Urban’s letter was a confirmation of this one with its very 
os revelation of one method of broadcasting an 
appeal. 





here, a very touching one is in favour of the cathedral of 
Derry : 


one which affords a rare and arresting glimpse of the quiet 
work of piety and public service performed by a layman 
living in solitude in Hornsey in 1464, and keeping his small 
corner of the world in seemly condition in times when there 
existed no local public authority whose business it was to do 
this. John Cledro is described as ‘‘ a layman of the diocese 
of York ” in another bull which permits that a confessor of 
his choice may grant him, being penitent and having col- 
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Another famous hospital, that of St Thomas, obtains af fessed, 


** Relaxation of penance to those who, being penitent 
and having confessed, on Tuesdays from Quinquagesim, 
to the octaves of Easter make offerings to the hospital of 
St Thomas the Martyr of Acre, in the city of London, 
in which there is great devotion and works of charity, 
and because the said St Thomas was born on the spot 
where the said house or hospital was built, set out on his 
journey to Rome [sic] on Tuesday, and because ona 
Tuesday Our Lord appeared to him at Pontigny in the 
diocese of Sens, and because the princes set dow 
against him on a Tuesday, on a Tuesday he suffered 
martyrdom, and because a Tuesday was the day of his 
translation.” 


Among many other appeals too numerous for inclusion 


“* To all the faithful. The church of Derry, notable 
amongst the cathedral churches of the realm of Ireland, 
is, on account of various misfortunes, with which these 
parts have been afflicted, almost entirely unroofed, and 
Bishop Nicholas and the bishop for the time being, has 
no house which he can inhabit, and that the said church 
in which used to be a tin chalice only, is without chalices, 
books, parements, and other ecclesiastical ornaments. 
It is feared that, without the help of the faithful, the 
said church will fall utterly to ruin. The Pope, therefore, 
desiring that the said church may be roofed, and 
that the said bishop may be able to build himself a 
becoming house and buy the said ornaments, grants 
relaxation... ” 


This selection of appeals may perhaps fittingly close with 





papal bull for assistance in 1458 ; its terms provide quite af The pal 
epitome of the life of its patron saint and demonstrates the 
importance of Tuesday alms-giving : 
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“alms for the completion and augmentation of the 
chapel of St Michael the Archangel, situate within the 
parish of the parish church of St Mary the Virgin, 
Harnsay, in the diocese of London, and in a solitary 
place ; which chapel has been wont, with the consent of 
the rector and parishioners of the said church, to be 
governed by persons who lead a solitary life and devote 
themselves to the repair of decayed bridges and ways, 
and the burial of the bodies of persons slain by robbers, 
and exercise many other works of piety, and is governed 
at present by John Cledro who leads the said life, in 
which masses and other divine offices are celebrated 
daily, in which, by the intercession, it is believed, of the 
said Archangel, the Most High manifests divers miracles, 
so that there is great devotion and resort thereto, and 
whose buildings are not yet complete, nor do the 
resources of the said chapel, which has no yearly rents 
of its own, suffice for such completion as well as for the 


said works of piety.” 4 
LILIAN G. PING. 


LonpDon. 


1 The public is deeply indebted to the Public Record Office, London, 
for having made this material available by sending scholars to the Vatican 
—from about 1890 onwards—to select, transcribe and translate entries 
relating to the United Kingdom. These are published from time to time 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, in a series entitled Calendar of Entries 
in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland. It is from vols. 
1-12 (1898-1934) Papal Letters, and Petitions, vol. i. (1896) that the many 
entries quoted in this article have been reproduced by the kind permission 
of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN 
MODERN LIFE. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
Professor of Philosophy, Williams College, Mass. 


RELIGION is notoriously a word of many meanings ; and the 
choice which one makes between these will largely determine 
the answer one gives to the question suggested by the title of 
this paper. If religion be, as some people appear to think, a 
belief in a magnified and irascible, non-natural man in the 
sky, the question of its function in modern life need hardly 
be raised. Or if, as is maintained by a very different school 
of thinkers, it be “‘ the quest of a good life shared in a good 
world,” the reality of man’s need of it is so unquestionable, 
and the things that it does are so obvious, that again there 
would be no point in discussing its function in modern life, 
Since, however, neither of the extreme definitions suggested 
represents what most intelligent people mean by religion, the 
question raised in the title of this essay may be one of some 
interest and importance. But it is plain that no discussion 
of it will be worth the writer’s or the reader’s time unless it 
be prefaced by some statement of the sense in which the word 
religion is to be used. Quite briefly, then, let me say that 
for the purposes of this paper “‘ religion ”’ shall include both 
a cosmic and a moral aspect: one’s attitude towards the 
Determiner of Destiny, and one’s urge to worship, to bow 
down before an ideal, and to carry out actively the human 
and social implications that the highest ideal involves. 
Although these two tendencies are normally dependent 
on each other, in less happy cases one of the two may be 
largely undeveloped, or may be deliberately repressed. In 
such a situation there results a lop-sided religion which is 
notably incomplete. If one can find in the Determiner of 
Destiny nothing of the ideal, nothing of the worshipful, one’s 
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attitude toward it will be a strange religion. And if one’s 
religion consist in contemplation of or enthusiasm for an 
jdeal which one considers quite non-existent and therefore 

urely imaginary or conceptual, one’s religion, to say the 
feast, will be rather thin, and in fact, as religion, will be hardly 
recognisable, A religion that is at all complete must include 
a cosmical attitude which finds in the Determiner of Destiny 
something that is worshipful; or it must be an urge to 
worship which finds the ideal worshipped in some sense 
real. 

Has religion as the sort of thing thus indicated any place 
or function in our modern life? At the outset we are faced 
by the challenge of Freud, which has been re-echoed not only 
by several of his technical followers, but also by writers like 
Martin, Leuba, and to some extent by Lippman. Religion, 
we are told, is a case of escape psychology. It is a semi- 
pathological infantilism, it is a mark of a mind that is not 
really grown up, that dares not face the world as it is, but 
wishes to continue indefinitely the protected life of the child- 
hood home, or even of the maternal womb. It is an abnormal 
desire to live indefinitely in a fool’s paradise. 

Whether we like it or not, this is a description which, I 
fear, fits many forms of contemporary Christianity better 
than most of us care to acknowledge. Does it fit religion in 
general as I have defined it ? Certainly it does not apply to 
the cosmical sense as such. There need be no escape 
peychology about one’s attitude toward the Determiner of 

estiny. Neither does the description fit the ethical side of 
religion if taken by itself. Surely neither Bertrand Russell 
nor those who identify religion with social morality would 
urge us to live in a fool’s paradise. But when the cosmical 
and the ethical or worshipful aspects of religion are blended 
—and we have seen that in religion at its best and fullest 
they always are blended—then indeed the question arises 
whether the Freudian criticism does not again apply. To 
many of the actual forms of our religion, as I have said, it 
does apply only too well. But, to be brief about it, I for one 
cannot feel that the union of the cosmical and the moral in 
religion need necessarily be open to the charge of infantilism 
or of the abnormal desire to live in a fool’s paradise. The 
faith that there is something worshipful in the Determiner of 
Destiny may be only an hypothesis ; but the same is true of 
the faith that in the Determiner of Destiny there is nothing 
worthy of worship, nothing that cares for ideals. Only a 
demonstrated and mechanistic Naturalism would justify one 
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in writing down as escape psychology a liberal and open-eyed 
religious faith. 

But the faith, if it is to keep itself free from the taint of 
infantilism, must be, and must remain, open-eyed. The 
religion which is to have a place and function in the life of 
to-day must not, like the ostrich, hide its head under the 
sand. It must not put loyalty to revered beliefs befor 
loyalty to truth. Through ages of the past, men of God 
scorned earthly delights and led instead a life of self-inflicted 
pains ; in the softer times that are upon us, the sincere man 
will find religion not only comforting but austere. The 
Freudian accusation does not hold: but it is a salut 
lesson, a sobering threat, and we should keep it ever before 
our eyes. The religion of to-day and to-morrow must leave 
= of its book of sacred songs that hymn, beloved of ow 
athers :— 


“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


Let us at last come to close grips with our subject : the 
function in the life of our times of such an open-eyed and 
sincere religion as I have tried to picture. And although, as 
I have said, this religion at its best and richest will be both 
cosmic and ethical, we shall find it helpful in estimating 
its functions to consider each of these its aspects some- 
what separately and in turn. For surely both sides need 
emphasis. 

All of the great historical religions have nourished ideals, 
and to a large extent have found themselves in these ideals. 
The ideals which filled the soul of the Founder of Christianity, 
and which pointed the way to most of his first followers, were 
both individual and social. This double aspect of Christian 
idealism has characterised it throughout its course. While 
neither side of the ideal, however, has at any time been quite 
forgotten, different generations have given different emphases 
in their devotion. There can be little doubt that in several 
periods of Christian history the individualistic side of the 
Christian ideal received too exclusive emphasis. And all of 
the older readers of this paper will recall the enthusiasm with 
which a small and devoted group of Christians, at the end of 
the last century, announced the rediscovery of the social side 
of the Founder’s Gospel. Too exclusively had Christian 
workers in the past devoted themselves to the purely 
** spiritual ”’ side of life. With almost fatal blindness they 
had forgotten two things of large importance. The first was 
the fact that innocent good things of this life are really good, 
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and that a truly Christian spirit could only feel sadly dis- 
satisfied so long as a large portion of mankind was deprived 
ofthem. And the second truth rediscovered was the related 
one that soul and body, however different, were at any rate 
closely bound together and that the things of the spirit were 
in part dependent upon the conditions of the flesh. If the 
external, the physical, the economic were not of primary 
importance, they were at any rate of tremendous secondary 
importance. Thus the Social Gospel of the early twentieth 
century brought to our attention a side of the Christian ideal 
which never, indeed, had been completely forgotten, but had 
for long received too little emphasis. 

The reiterated preaching and practice of the Social Gospel 
constitutes, and must for years continue to constitute, a large 
part of the function of religion in modern life. Though much 
has been accomplished there remains an enormous work still 
to be done before the great mass of our fellows have anything 
like a proper share in the good things of this world, and before 
evil external conditions cease to be a drag upon the progress 
of the spirit. Religion must do its share toward making this 
a better world, not only ethically and spiritually, but 
economically and physically. 

The matter, however, is not so simple as the more 
enthusiastic advocates of the Social Gospel sometimes 
suppose. In the first place, it is plain that an ideal Christian 
community cannot be brought about by the simple means 
which at any rate a simple reading of the Gospels would 
suggest. Merely to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, to 
give to him that asketh and to cultivate that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind, are not enough to answer the needs 
of our day. The situation involves complicated economic 
principles ; and the achievement of the social ideal would 
seem to require not only exhortation and education but also 
some sort of political action. 

According to Professor Niebuhr, society is by necessity 
so much more “immoral” than the individual that the 
methods by which the lives and conduct of individuals have 
been raised to higher and higher levels can be expected to 
achieve but relatively small results when applied to classes 
and to nations. The preaching and teaching and other 
activities of the Social Gospel movement have had con- 
siderable effects upon the conscience and the conduct of 
persons ; but it is mere romancing to suppose that they can 
do more than a little toward the achievement of social and 
International justice. The moralists, whether religious or 
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rational, who trust to education and persuasion fail to unde. 
stand the 


“brutal character of the behaviour of all hum 
collectives, and the power of self-interest and collectiy: 
egoism in all inter-group relations. Failure to recogniy 
the stubborn resistance of group egoism to all moral and 
inclusive social objectives inevitably involves them ip 
unrealistic and confused political thought. They regard 
social conflict either as an impossible method of achievi 
morally approved ends or as a momentary expedient 
which a more perfect education or a purer religion will 
make unnecessary. They do not see that the limitations 
of the human imagination, the easy subservience of 
reason to prejudice and passion, and the consequent 

. persistence of irrational egoism, particularly in group 
behaviour, make social conflict an inevitability in 
human history, probably to its very end.” } 


Doubtless the Social Gospel can do something toward 
the moralisation of society ; but a frank facing of the facts 
makes one far less confident of the power of religion to 
reform the world than were the leaders of the movement 
twenty or ten years ago. To be sure, it is no fatal reproach 
to religion that it cannot do everything, even if many of our 
predecessors supposed that it could. But it is somewhat 
disheartening to be forced to conclude that the Christian 
ideal can be achieved only by recourse to non-Christian 
methods. 

A less discouraging but not less puzzling question is the 
following. The aim of the Social Gospel is the reforming of 
our political, social and economic structures in such fashion 
that poverty will be reduced to a minimum and the charitable 
activities which now are so largely dependent upon the 
Christian Church will be taken over by the State. The 
Social Gospel thus appears to be labouring for its own 
obliteration. The logic of the matter would seem to be 
that the external matters with which the Social Gospel is 
concerned belong properly to the political and economic 
organisation of society ; that in alleviating evil conditions 
Christianity is merely a stop-gap; and that in working for 
a better economic situation it is helping to bring about a 
time when it will no longer be needed, and when, therefore, 
religion will have no function in the social life. 


1 Moral Man and Immoral Society, p. xx. 
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It may, of course, be said in reply that many of the great 
efforts toward reform and the increase of human welfare have 
been in the past, and are to-day, in a similarly paradoxical 
situation. Such, for example, were the abolition movement 
in both England and America, prison reform, universal 
suffrage, and many others. Reforms such as these have 
aimed at a goal, the effort to attain which has been their 
raison d’étre, and the achievement of which meant or would 
mean their cessation. And it may well be that the Social 
Gospel as a movement is quite on a par with these reforms. 
But will anyone seriously maintain that religion as such is a 
mere episodic and temporary reform movement such as 
these? Or put it in another way. Let us suppose that 
the Social Gospel achieves its purposes. Let us suppose that 
the ideal economic situation (whatever that may be) has 
been attained ; that there are no more poor; that all men 
have equal opportunity ; that all the boys and girls go to 
good schools, and all the grown-ups have plenty of leisure 
and plenty of luxury; that wars cease and that charity is 
unknown because unneeded. My question is, would this 
satisfy the heart of man? Should we not soon take for 
granted all these external things, and find still within us a 
deep longing that nothing of this external sort could satisfy ? 

I do not pretend to know what is the full answer to the 
problems suggested by these various and puzzling considera- 
tions. But at least two partial conclusions do seem to emerge. 
One of them is that a realistic facing of the actual situation 
must persuade us that neither the Social Gospel nor religion 
in some more inclusive sense can do for the individual and 
society all the things that need to be done. Religion is only 
one force in human life and in human society among several. 
The refusal to be sentimental about the situation, the 
insistence upon a realistic attitude toward actuality, need 
not, however, drive religious men to the opposite extreme of 
defeatism—as Professor Niebuhr seems to think, or at least 
tofear. If religion cannot do everything, it does not follow 
that it can do nothing. And the contribution to social pro- 
gress that can be made by men who are filled with the 
religious spirit may be, and is, very great indeed. 

The other conclusion which would seem to emerge from 
the facts we have been considering is this : that if religion is 
to be more than a merely temporary stop-gap for more 
powerful and fundamental forces, it will have to place 
external things, such as material, economic and political 
conditions, in the second rank of its objectives. It must not, 
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indeed it cannot, neglect them. The Christian spirit is to 
overflowing in its good will to see any form of need withoy 
eagerly making its contribution and pouring out its yp. 
stinted devotion. But in aiding good political and economi, 
movements it is acting, in a sense, only negatively. Th 
achievement of economic and political ideals would }y 
merely the opening up of a road toward something mon 


positively worth while. Good laws do not create the value § 


for which religion longs; they merely “ hinder the hip. 
drances.” The combination of good laws and good State 
schools may do something more positive than this. Th 
may inculcate good habits in the population, diminish 
crime, bring about a smoother and happier working of 
society—surely a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
But proper conditioning of behaviour even of this excellent 
sort is still in some sense negative and external. The State 
with proper laws and by the use of wise psychological and 
pedagogical methods could very well do much toward the 
achievement of this end without the aid of religion. If 
religion is to have a lasting function in the life of the future 
it must have something to contribute which the State when 
unaided by religion cannot produce. It will always seek to 
influence externals, but it cannot stop with them. It must 
aim at something more inward than an unreligious psychology 
and pedagogy can achieve. 

As I understand it, the ethical ideal which religion 
cherishes is something more than a situation in which men 
should happen not to be bad. It is something more than 
even a kind of external conditioning in which men should 
almost necessarily perform good acts. The ethical ideal of 
religion is that men should be good. And this, I suppose, 
means that they should love goodness. Although Kant, in 
my opinion at any rate, fell very far short of answering the 
central ethical question, there is still a profound truth in his 
doctrine that the will which wills the good has a unique kind 
of goodness which nothing else in heaven or earth approaches. 
The proper arrangement of external conditions can perhaps 
prevent men from hating or ignoring the good ; something 
more is needed if they are to be led to will and love it. Only 
something which gets down not merely into their muscles 
but into their hearts can do that. 

Can religion do this thing? The answer is as empirical 
and as certain as is anything in natural science. In innumer- 
able cases in every generation for several thousands of years 
religion has done it. As we have seen, religion is in part 4 
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deep longing to find and worship an ideal; and the great 
historical religions have directed this native human urge 
into lofty channels and conducted it into seemingly miracu- 
lous victories. 

One way in which they have done this has been by the 
direct teaching of the moral law with all the sanction of a 
divine authority behind it. Even when no authoritative 


| revelation has been appealed to, the religions have connected 


the good life with the Determiner of Destiny, and have 
taught that the highest ideals we know have the backing of 
the Universe. Religion, said Kant, consists in viewing all 
our duties as divine commands. Another and a more 
successful way in which some of the greatest of the religions 
have sought to win the devotion of their followers in the 
service of the Good has been by placing before their eyes a 
glowing picture of what life at its noblest might be. To this 
picture, in a rather surprisingly large number of cases, the 
hearts of men have responded. It is not the abstract good- 
ness of Ethics which religion has used as its beckoning ideal, 
but goodness incarnate—the Word made flesh and dwelling 
among us. Many examples of this might be cited. Here 
belong, as Bergson in his recent book has pointed out, the 
whole noble army of genuine mystics, the unusual individuals 
who by immediate intuition have come to that direct realisa- 
tion of universal life and universal love which he calls 
“dynamic religion.” Foremost among the men who have 
made goodness contagious should, I suppose, be mentioned 
the Buddha and the Christ. Few things in the history of the 
race are more notable or more heartening than the way in 
which these two lofty lives, these two great names, these two 
ideal and idealised personalities, have brought about genuine 
conversion, a turning away from the little, the self-centred, 
the sensuous, to the larger view, the more inclusive interest, 
the more ideal devotion. The image of the pure, the calm, 
the wise, the pitiful, the devoted Gotama has been the 
inspiration for genuine good will to millions of our fellows 
during these last twenty-five hundred years. And, I suppose, 
no other one thing has ever been such a power for the moral 
ee of life as the experience of falling in love with 
esus. 

Now it is the opportunity and the function of religion in 
our day, as in all the days of the past, to make use of forces 
such as these, not merely in reducing crime, but in setting 
men’s hearts on fire with a new love of goodness. I do not 
think that the abandonment of the dogmas of the immaculate 


Vou. XXXIV. No. 8. 14* 
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conception and the virgin birth and the various doctrines ¢ 
Christology need take from religion these well-tried forces q 

destroy the “ power of Jesus’ name.” Nor need religin 

confine itself to the use of the two great personalities to whon 

I have referred. Europe has had its St Francis, India jt 

Gandhi, and every land has to-day innumerable known an( 

unknown lovers of God and of man, whose devotion to the 

good, when honestly and lovingly presented, often rouse 

response in most unlikely quarters. And more than that, 

the religious man who wishes religion to function to-day wil 
not stop with teachings nor with the presentation of historical 
cases in which the ideal has in part become incarnate in 
human flesh: he will himself embody the Good that he has 
seen, and by living a life of religious idealism among his 
fellows he will, perhaps quite unconsciously and without 
effort, change many whom his life touches from conventional, 
harmless, law-abiding citizens into genuine lovers of the 
Good. 

It is no mere chance coincidence that the men who by 
their example and their words have been able to inspire this 
warm devotion to the ideal have been almost invariably 
religious and not merely moral men. By this I mean that 
the ideal which they have loved has been envisaged by them 
not as something abstract and non-existent, not as something 
precarious and merely conceivable, but as possessing some 
sort of cosmic backing. This was true of the Buddha no less 
than of the Christ. It was true of Confucius and Laotse no 
less than of Mohammed and the Hebrew Prophets. An 
incipient suggestion, at any rate, of this faith that the stars 
in their courses fight for the Best is to be seen in the extra- 
ordinary and (from the point of view of their own philosophy) 
quite unjustifiable confidence of the atheistic Bolshevists 
that somehow or other the highest social ideal is bound in 
the end to triumph. A merely moral man can be not only 
useful but admirable and noble. But a man who is not only 
to be moral, not only to lead a reform movement, but to 
turn many to righteousness by kindling within them an inner 
love of the Good, usually requires a kind of courage which 
comes most naturally to those who believe that in thei 
efforts they are not alone, but that in some high sense the 
Determiner of Destiny is on their side. And this brings us 
to the other of the two great aspects of religion with which 
this paper began. 

One of the great functions of religion—perhaps the 
greatest—has always been, and is to-day, and (I believe) evet 
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shall be, to keep alive in man the cosmic sense. I do not 
refer here to anything mystical, though the mystical certainly 
has its place within the thing I mean. It does not take a 

mystic to realise our human setting within a larger whole. 

But if this realisation is to be more than an abstract and 

absent-minded taking-for-granted, it requires thought, re- 

fection, cultivation. This sense of a Beyond, this refusal 

to let all of our attention be taken up with the passing and 

the particular, this conscious attitude toward the Determiner 

of Destiny, is something which the animals do not share, it is 

something peculiarly and gloriously human. Like the sense 

of beauty, it places man upon a new and higher level, it opens 

up to him broader vistas and wider realms. It is the human 

opportunity. It stretches the mind and enables man to take 

a synoptic view, and thus to some extent places him above 
the little chances of his fate. 

The great historical religions have always stimulated and 
nourished this cosmic sense. There have been times (as I 
have already pointed out) when our own religion did this 
perhaps too exclusively. Not that one can remember God 
too well: but that in remembering God one can forget man. 
It was fortunate that the preaching of the Social Gospel 
remedied this over-emphasis upon the other-worldly. But I 
sometimes wonder whether the Humanism inherent within 
the Social Gospel has not done its work rather too 
thoroughly : whether in remembering man we have not 
begun to forget God. A colleague of mine tells me that 
nearly all the sermons he has heard during the past twenty- 
five years are of one general type. The preacher says, 
Brethren, there are two Great Commandments: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; and Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Leaving aside the first of 
these for the present, let us consider the second. 

Let me repeat, then, what I have said already, that one 
of the great functions of religion in our time, perhaps the 
greatest, is to restore to our minds and to keep before our 
attention our easily vanishing sense of God. And by the 
word “God” Ido not mean necessarily a personal Creator. He 
may be that, and He may not. Perhaps we may never know. 
How we should envisage the Divine is a theme upon which 
theologians and philosophers will perhaps ever be divided. 
As philosophers and theologians we may properly dispute 
and discuss. But religion is not theology, and for the 
religious life it suffices to know so much as was revealed to 
Moses on Sinai: “I am that I am.” Man can get on very 
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well without a complete metaphysic or an exact creed ; by 
he must sink to something less than fully human if he hay 
no sense for the cosmic and divine, no conscious attitude 
toward the Determiner of Destiny. 

It is for this reason that I cannot feel that Humanism, 
with all its admirable good will and energy, even begins ty 
fulfill or to understand the function of religion in these time 
or in any other times. Social reform and soup kitchens ar 
admirable and needed. But man was made not only for 
these but for something greater than these. To forget this 
highest and most blessed of all man’s potentialities seems to 
me far from humanistic. A genuine Humanism must 
inevitably point man on to the more than human. 

Some years ago I attended a conference at Hartford (in 
Connecticut), the aim of which was the discussion of matters 
closely related to the topic of this paper. One of the speakers 
at the conference was a psychiatrist who had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the many very modern clergymen of the 
metropolis ; and he chose for his subject : ‘‘ The Task of the 
Clergyman in our Times.” His paper was based on his own 
personal observations, and it was largely devoted to a 
description of the way in which the typical parson went 
about to psychiatrists, to physicians, to social-workers, to 
economists, to politicians, saying that though he himself had 
no special knowledge or training he would greatly like to be 
of assistance in some subordinate way if that were at all 
possible. The speaker’s conclusion on the matter was that 
the clergyman had no special field of his own, but that his 
function was to be everybody’s little helper. 

I believe that the clergyman of to-day has a very special 
field and a very definite function. That field is not economics 
nor psychiatry, nor abstract morals, but religion; and that 
function is just what it has always been since the days of the 
Founder, since the days of Socrates, since the days of the 
Buddha: the saving of souls. This salvation does not mean 
merely going to heaven when you die, though in some high 
sense it may include that too. It means primarily the 
salvaging, the reawakening, the nourishing of the spiritual 
life. It means awakening man to his true nature both 
morally and cosmically. It means the cultivation of the 
infinite aspect of the human self. For in man at his best, 
and in his humanest, there is a longing for more than a life 
of shreds and patches, for more than a collection of separate 
satisfactions. As the peculiarly human, the more than 
animal, is progressively developed in man, he becomes 
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i conscious of his inability to find complete satis- 
et ine finite. Never, even in the most luxurious of 
leasures, can he say to the passing moment, “‘ Verweile doch, 
du bist so schon.” His spirit longs to ascend to the more than 
finite, to the more than human, and worship there. _ 
It is the function of religion to save and to nourish this 
sense of a worshipful Whole, of a living Ideal. And further- 
more, it is the function of religion to find within this Whole 
thus realised a place for all man’s lesser purposes and for all 
man’s life. Religion must make real to us the synoptic point 
of view, teach us to see our lives and their petty details in 
their proper setting, to view ourselves and all our little gains 
and losses sub specie ceternitatis. We must still look to it as 
did our predecessors to lift us to a plane higher than the 
economic and hedonic, to expand our purposes into larger 
ventures, to fill us with a new enthusiasm for the Good, to 
vouchsafe us some insight as to the purpose of human life, 
to show us, in Dante’s words, come l’uom s’eterna. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 


Wittiams Co.iece, Mass. 











THE GOSPELS AND HISTORY. 


L. J. COLLINS, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Westcott House, Cambridge. 


It is abundantly clear that considerations of doctrinal 
interpretation and of moral necessity have largely coloured 
the Gospel records. Attempts to remove this colouring and 
to find in what is left the material for drawing a portrait in 
black and white of the historical Jesus always fail. Not only 
is it impossible to make such an artificial separation between 
fact and interpretation, but also the attempt is always made 
according to preconceived ideas. The records themselves 
bear witness to a belief that the Jesus of the Gospels is a 
unique person, that he cannot be confined within the limits 
of any preconceived category, in terms of ancient or modern 
thought : he is neither the Prophet, nor the conventional 
Jewish Messiah; he is neither the Big Brother, nor the 
ecclesiastical Son of God. 

Fact and interpretation are inextricably interwoven in 
the Gospel stories. And modern critical methods reveal in 
the Gospels, not biographical statements, but collections of 
anecdotes arranged and developed according to the beliefs 
and needs of the primitive Christian Church. Must we, then, 
as does Professor Lightfoot at the close of his book, History 
and Interpretation in the Gospels, lapse into an attitude of 
scepticism in regard to the question of whether or not the 
Gospels are historical ? Must we necessarily conclude that 
“* the form of the earthly no less than of the heavenly Christ 
is for the most part hidden from us” ? The Jesus of the 
Gospels is seen through the eyes of those who had faith in 
him as the Risen Christ. Is he the Jesus of history ? 

Are the primitive records of Christianity historical? Is 
the Jesus of the Gospels the Jesus of history ? We set our- 
selves to give answers to these two questions. But a problem 
of philosophy concerning the nature of history is involved. 

430 
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It is necessary to determine what history is and what con- 
stitutes an historical record before we can adjudge whether 
or not the Gospels are historical and present us with a fair 
history of the life or Our Lord. 


I. 


Facts by themselves do not make history. It is only 
when events enter into the life of humanity, being noted and 
remembered, that they become historical. And only when 
past events are brought into the present, whether by means 
of written records or by oral tradition or by traceable 
influence on the life and thought of later generations, do they 
make history. There is a history of the immediate present, 
made up of the sum total of the histories of all the individuals 
of any particular present age; and there is a history of 
mankind made up of the life of humanity throughout the 
ages. But the latter is discerned as a direct development 
from age to age, a stream of traditions and influences arising 
out of a succession of happenings, and passing on through 
each generation up to the present day. An essential feature 
of all history is that it is of significance for the present. 

‘ All history is contemporary history.”’ That is to say, 
there is nothing which can be termed historical which does 
not enter into contemporary life; this is the point of view 
which I adopt in this article. An event unrecorded in any 
way whatsoever would become as though it never had been. 
But the recording of events does not, of itself, make history. 
Whether the records be in documents, or in human memories, 
or in discernible changes in environments, it is necessary, 
before they make history, that they shall be read by men ; 
they must draw out a response from humanity. The 
historian should sift all the evidences for the past upon 
which he can lay hands, including the discoveries made by 
antiquarians ; but his judgements in regard to the probable 
course of events which have taken place in the past are 
necessarily affected by the particular environment to which 
he belongs. Further, men of each present age understand 
the pronouncements of historians of all ages in relation to 
their own lives. Thus, man sees facts in the light of his 
conceptions of their influence and meaning in relation to 
human life as he knows it ; and in so doing he makes history 
out of fact and interpretation. The present, therefore, gives 
its own meaning to the records of the past, and it always 
determines for itself what is factual and what is legendary. 
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An illustration will make the issue clearer. In the Old 
Testament, in the book of Joshua, it is recorded by the prose 
writer as an historical fact that the sun stood still until Israg] 
had avenged themselves of their enemies. To-day, in view 
of scientific hypotheses, it is generally considered to be 
impossible that any such event can have taken place. Before 
ancient conceptions of the universe had given place to modern 
views on the solar system it was possible to believe that the 
sun stood still. But no amount of rationalising can make the 
miracle intelligible to the modern mind ; we can only assume 
that the writer has misunderstood or misapplied a quotation, 
perhaps taken from an old poem on the creation. That is to 
say, what has in the past been taken as factual is nowadays 
accepted as legendary. Yet even so, its historicity is really 
called in question, not only because of the scientists’ sceptic- 
ism about it, but also through the realisation of the modem 
world that such an event, even were it actually to have taken 
place, is of little or no significance in human affairs as they 
are now studied. In fact, such an event as the one recorded 
in Joshua finds no real place in a world whose ideas about 
God and whose interests in science show the story to be, if 
not actually contrary to, at least unimportant for its moral 
and mental and spiritual discernments. This story enters 
into history as a record in the Old Testament, and it takes 
its place, therefore, in human development. But it does so 
quite apart from the question whether or not the sun did 
actually stand still. 

History, then, is not a string of bare facts ; it is a process, 
arising out of the reactions of men to events and environ- 
ments, culminating in an attitude of the present to the past. 
It changes with the development of humanity, and is thus 
always contemporary. But we shall do less than justice to 
such a theory of history if we fail to take into account three 
very important considerations. 

Firstly, history is built upon facts. There is a series of 
events woven into the history of humanity ; it is hidden ina 
network of interpretations both true and false. Human 
experiences have their causes in a succession of factual 
happenings. Men may err in their conclusions in regard to 
what these facts are. But we must assume that it is possible 
to differentiate between fact and supposed fact, and to find 
out with a fair degree of accuracy whether or not the records 
of the past are true statements of fact. Nor is this assump- 
tion without justification ; the truth or otherwise of any 
report may be tested in accordance with certain principles. 
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the Old “This also I believe, that unless I believe, I shall not 
he prose | ynderstand.” Anselm supplies a clue for providing us with 
il Israel § tests to be applied in differentiating between fact and 
in view § supposed fact. Every person is hedged about with various 
| to he prejudices. The environment in which a man lives, here- 
Before § ditary traits in his character, his own reactions to the 
modem § experiences of his past, all these things necessarily influence 
hat the § him in his present life. It is necessary, therefore, in deciding 
ake the — whether a “‘ fact ’’ is true or false, to assess the value of the 
assume — beliefs and prejudices both of those who witness to it, and 
Otation, § also of those who give opinions about it. But a man’s beliefs 
at isto § can only be valued in the light of the moral and spiritual 
wadays — enlightenment of humanity. Further, as a tree is known by 
S really — the leaves and the fruit which it bears, so a fact is recognised 
sceptic- F by the reactions and responses which it produces within 
modern § humanity. Without a tree of some kind there would be no 
e taken f fruit; and without a fact of some kind there could be no 
as they [| response. We must, then, judge whether the responses and 
scorded — reactions resulting from a “ fact,’’ need for their explanation 
s about — some such underlying event as is recorded. 
o be, if But records must also be scrutinised from the scientific 
s moral § and archeological standpoints; this enables us to a great 
enters § extent to gauge their value. The critical faculty gives us the 
t takes — power to sift evidences, account for developments, and 
does so § subject beliefs to the refining influence of common sense. 
un did — While it is true to say that prejudice or belief is a most 
important factor in deciding whether or not something 
rocess, f happened and what exactly did happen, it is equally true 
nviron- — that such beliefs and such prejudices will be a hindrance to 
e past. § the discovery of truth unless the critical faculty is allowed 
is thus constantly to affect them ; that is to say, sound judgements 
stice to § are made by a man only when he freely allows his beliefs to 
t three — beaffected by knowledge obtained critically and scientifically. 
Secondly, the past is brought into the present along a 
ries of direct line of development; and the present cannot be 
ening § isolated from the future. The history of the past, founded 
Tuman § upon a succession of events in their relation to the life of 
factual § humanity, is built into the history of the present ; and the 
ard to f events of the present, in their effect upon human environ- 
ossible | ment through the responses made to them by human beings, 
to find § will carry the history of the past and present into the future. 
‘ecords Whether we think of individuals or of groups or of nations 
ssump- } or of mankind as a whole, life involves a series of experiences, 
of any § each indelibly written into the character of the unit under 
ples. consideration, But with each new experience the character 
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is changed, however imperceptibly, and the former happen. 
ings are seen in a new light. Thus, for example, a man who 
in the past, has believed that he has seen a ghost may, in 
later life, have so changed his character as to believe that his 
former experience was a delusion. 

The present, then, cannot ignore the past. It grows out 
of it. But events which happen in the past are brought inty 
the present through channels of human lives which ar 
affected by them ; they are clothed upon with interpretations 
which change according to the enlightenment of each 
successive age, and there is a constant interplay between 
changing interpretations and changing characters. If the 
events of the past had not taken place the present would be 
entirely different. So, too, the future grows out of the 
present which itself contains the past. The present is 
significant in so far as it points towards its own fulfilment in 
the future. History, therefore, while it is contemporary and 
changing, yet points towards an ultimate and complete 
history of the human race wherein all events and their 
interpretations will be seen clearly and separately in their 
relation to the whole range of human development. 

Thirdly, whereas fact and interpretation are so inter. 
woven in history as to make it impossible to detach with 
certainty either from the other, there is not involved in such 
a theory any idea of a double standard of truth, a truth of 
fact and a truth of value. A record is either true or it is not. 
But we can only approximate towards a true estimation of 
exactly what has happened in the world. Given omniscient 
powers it would be possible to distinguish exactly between 
truth and falsehood. But without such powers we can only 
judge, to the best of our ability, what is fact and what is not. 
We can, therefore, only find an approximation to truth in 
history, which is made up of fact and interpretation of fact. 
Thus, certain things may be true, though they cannot he 
demonstrated to have arisen out of actually known facts; 
and other things may be false though they can be shown to 
be rooted in fact. In the former case events have given rise to 
responses and have lost themselves from human discernment 
in the history which has grown out of them: in the latter 
case false interpretations have been put upon events. In both 
cases a fact or facts occurred. The records, judged as merely 
setting out the course of events, are either true or false. 

To sum up, I have claimed that history is the story of the 
reactions of men to a continuous series of events and environ- 
ments, a story which is retold and understood afresh in evety 
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happen. resent age ; it is a process which culminates in an attitude 
‘an Who, § of the present to the past. History is always contemporary 
may, in § inthe sense that the past is interpreted into the present ; each 
that his f individual in every age has his own ideas both in regard to 
what is and what is not factual, and also in regard to the 

OWs out F extent and value of interpretations which have been placed 
ght into upon events. But, whereas history is thus a compound made 
lich are up of fact and interpretation woven together in such a way 
etations § as to make it impossible to distinguish with certainty 
of each F between a true and a false record, there are three other 
between important points to be borne in mind. Firstly, by the 
If the application of certain tests, it is possible to approximate 
ould be § towards a true estimation of the truth or falsehood of 
of the F historical evidences; secondly, the past moves into the 
Sent is F present and the present into the future along a direct line of 
ment in § development, forming one continuous process ; and thirdly, 
ary and § there is not ultimately a truth of fact in contradiction with 


omplete F a truth of value. 
d their 


in. their Il. 


In the records of human history fact and interpretation 
» inter: F are compounded together. But the historian must work on 
*h with F the hypothesis that it is possible to approximate towards an 
in such § estimation of what has actually happened in the past. In 
ruth of F order to make this approximation, we have seen, he must 
Is not. § first take into account the conditions under which records 
tion of F have been made and the prejudices and beliefs of those who 
uscient | have been influenced by them or of those who have given 
etween F judgements upon their accuracy; and secondly, he must 
in only F consider them in the light of the history which has developed 
‘Is not. F out of them; lastly, he must judge them in accordance with 
‘uth in F his own knowledge obtained critically and _ scientifically, 
of fact, F having regard to the developments of human thought and 
not be belief in his own time. 

facts ; For the great historical religions of the world, of which 
own t0 | Christianity is one, the claim is made that certain historical 
niseto | facts have given rise to them. It is asserted that God has 
nment F revealed himself to humanity in a specified series of events, 
lattet | and that these revelations have educed in men a response 
n both | of faith. But the records of these acts of God in the world 
merely presuppose a belief in the possibility that God may so reveal 
e. himself, and they are written by those who already have 
ofthe faith in the truths which they are intended to make manifest. 
viron’ | Thus the historian who would concern himself with the 
every | origins of these religions, before he can judge whether or not 
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the supposed facts occurred as they are recorded to have 
done, and before he can state how far the records represent 
a true historical picture, is bound to recognise that his 
judgements must be affected by his attitude to the questions 
of the supernatural and religious faith. If the idea of the 
supernatural is categorically denied it is impossible to 
contend that God can have acted in the world in any par- 
ticular event ; and if a man has no faith to see an event as 
the action of God he must regard that fact as being falsely 
interpreted by those who do see it as God’s action. 

The mystico-moral ideal, which is the soul of religion, is 
built upon the assumption of the existence of a supernatural 
sphere and upon the belief that it is possible for communion 
to be established between man and God. The ideal has 
grown up within the development of humanity, and therefore 
it would be unreasonable to rule out, as inaccurate, all 
records which tell of facts witnessing to the reality of an 
environment other than the physical universe, and telling 
of contacts made between man and God. But equally 
unreasonable would it be to assume that all such records are 
true, and to place them outside the realm of historical criticism. 

The word supernatural is difficult ; it is used to express 
different ideas. But we may divide its uses into two cate- 
gories. We may speak of a “ magical supernatural ” ; this 
we find in fairy tales, in superstitions, and in stories which 
arbitrarily assign to God the responsibility for supposed 
dislocations of the established physical order. The word in 
such contexts is devoid of moral significance ; the cause of 
any extraordinary and unexplained phenomenon in the 
physical world is attributed to a supernatural activity which 
whimsically breaks in upon the natural world and which is 
unaffected by any moral or physical laws.. But there is a 
second aspect of the supernatural; this we find in the 
religious activity of man, which ever causes him to persevere 
towards a perfection denied to him in this life, and which 
manifests itself in his devotion to God and to humanity. 
Here the word has a definitely moral content ; it defines the 
spiritual environment as an essential field of experience for 
man, revealed to and apprehended by man in the normal 
moral and mental and spiritual development of humanity. 
The natural and the supernatural are two inter-related parts 
of the whole environment of God and man. 

It would appear, then, that if, in the light of moder 
knowledge, we are to test the claim made by the great 
historical religions that certain specified supernatural revela- 
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tions in history have given rise to them, we must bear in 
mind the twofold division we have made. Once assume both 
the existence of the supernatural and also the possibility of 
revelation no story purporting to describe actual super- 
natural happenings can be denied with absolute certainty. 
fach story must be judged on its own merits. But it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the touchstone of judgement is 
whether or not a supposed event does violence to the moral 
aspect of the supernatural. The modern historian must find 
it difficult to accept as true the evidence in religious literature 
and teaching of the occurrence of “facts”? where such 
evidence necessarily assumes the reality of the “ magical 
supernatural.” A certain recorded miracle may or may not 
have taken place; if its performance contravenes the 
highest moral and spiritual convictions of humanity the 
balance of evidence is against it, and it belongs to the class 
of improbable possibilities. 

Whether or not a story is judged to be an accurate 
representation of fact, in so far as there is a response to it, it 
makes history. A continuous series of happenings is inter- 
preted into living history in a constant stream of records and 
traditions handed on from generation to generation. In 
religions the chief factor in this process of interpretation is 
faith. Facts and myths and stories of miracles, whether true 
or false, are built into the fabric of human history by the 
interpretative power of religious faith, and they take their 
place in the general representation in history of the course 
of events. Thus the historian who studies the origins of 
religions not only is concerned with the question of the 
supernatural, but also must reckon with the faith which 
characterises each religion. By faith a myth may be trans- 
formed for the faithful into “‘ fact’ ; by faith an event may 
be interpreted as a revelation of God; by faith a man may 
be discerned to be an oracle of God. Religious literature and 
teaching is an expression of faith, and thus an important 
factor in assessing its historicity is the value of the faith 
upon which it is grounded. 

_We are now in a position to turn to the questions we 
originally asked ourselves: Are the primitive records of 
Christianity historical, and is the Jesus of the Gospels the 
Jesus of history ? 


Ii. 


The Gospels have taken their place in the life of each 
successive age since the beginning of the Christian era. 
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To-day the attitude of men to their contents and me 
influences to a considerable extent the life and thought of 
contemporary society. They are therefore historical ; th 
facts and interpretations which lie behind and within them 
have become a part of the historic process which hg 
developed out of the varying reactions of men to the Gos 
story of Jesus. But Christians claim both that the Jesus of 
the Gospels is no mythical personage, and also that th 
records of his life are very largely in conformity with the 
actual facts of his career. Two problems confront 1s, 
Firstly, dismissing the untenable proposition that there was 
no such person as Jesus of Nazareth who “suffered unde 
Pontius Pilate,”’ is it possible to identify the Jesus of the 
Gospels and of later Christian experience with the actual 
Jesus of Nazareth? And secondly, are the Gospel storie 
factual or legendary ? The answers we give to these two 
interdependent questions will determine the character of the 
historicity we ascribe to the Gospel records and to the 
portrait of Jesus drawn in them. 

I have suggested that the historian who concerns himself 
with the claims of religions to be historical must give heed to 
their assumptions in regard to the supernatural and to the 
faith which is their basis. Let us follow up this suggestion, 

The Christian ideas about God are evolved out of a Jewish 
background. The New Testament theology is rooted and 
grounded in the Old Testament. The God who is revealed 
in the Christ of the Gospels is Jahweh, the God of Israel, 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New it is assumed that 
man is the child of God, created by Him, and able to be 
indwelt by His spirit. That is to say, there is no unbridgeable 
gulf between the natural and the supernatural. The heritage 
of man is to be a citizen of both the spiritual and also the 
material kingdoms. But through disobedience humanity has 
thrown away its right to eternal life and communion with 
God. Only the actions of God can re-endow it with this gift. 
Thus Christianity teaches that through Christ communion 
between man and God is re-established; what the Old 
Testament reveals to be necessary for salvation, and what in 
part was achieved in Judaism, has been fulfilled in the new 
dispensation. But there are two important ideas in the Old 
Testament which are necessarily carried over into the New. 

First, fundamental to the whole range of Judaistic 
religious development is the belief that the relationship 
between man and God is a moral one. Progressively, and 
particularly in the Prophets, God’s character is revealed in 
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accordance with a growing sense of its moral nature; but 
this progressive revelation is in conformity with the growth 
of moral aspirations and perceptions on the part of the great 
leaders of Judaism. Thus with the evolution of the appre- 
hension of the true nature of God, there develops an 
increasingly sure conviction that a moral God must demand 
a moral response from those who would hold communion 
with Him. 

Secondly, arising directly out of the former idea is the 
further consideration that God works in and through human 
channels. A revelation of God which shows Him in the 
character of a moral being can only be apprehended by man 
in his capacity as a moral being. For an essential feature of 
morality is personal relationship, and personal relationships 
are only possible where there is mutual understanding and 
sympathy between the persons concerned. Thus the God of 
the Old Testament is revealed through the men who wit- 
nessed to His existence and to the moral nature of His 
character. 

The aspect of the supernatural which is prevalent in the 
Old Testament, and thus also in the New Testament, is 
therefore to be found in the religious activity of men, such as 
were the Prophets, who strove towards a moral perfection 
which has God for its pattern. God reveals Himself in the 
world, in the ordinary course of human history: He mani- 
fests His character and His claims through humanity. It is 
true that both in Judaism and also in Christianity there are 
considerable traces of what we have formerly defined as the 
“magical supernatural.’’ Such traces, frequently appearing 
in the Old and New Testaments and in the later develop- 
ments of Christian teaching, are natural to religions which 
have evolved out of primitive animism; and they are 
instructive in so far as they support the contention that 
revelation is given only in and through human channels. 
But another problem emerges. Are the miracles in the 
Gospels to be accepted or rejected on the basis of the fore- 
going argument ? 

The Christian religion is founded upon the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead. The miracle of the Resurrection 
stands at the very centre of its theology. And the New 
Testament as well as the Old is full of stories of miraculous 
happenings interpreted as witnessing to the divine activity 
in the world. Throughout the history of the Church there 
have been those who accept the Divine Sonship of Christ on 
the grounds of his supernatural power to perform miracles, 
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But it would be unreasonable to place all the Bible mirack 
in the same category and make them all stand or fall togethey 
It was suggested previously that, in judging whether recon 
of supernatural happenings are true or false, the touchstone 
of judgement is whether or not the supposed event dog 
violence to the moral aspect of the supernatural. By the 
application of this test it is possible to divide miracles inty 
two classes. Firstly, there is the miracle which is a revelation 
of a truth apprehended by the moral perception of man; 
such an event manifests the power of God in the world, the 
power of the supernatural working within the natural; byt 
the manifestation is made through the channel of human 
responsiveness. Secondly, there is the miracle which 
mystifies and whose only value is to demonstrate that its 
performer is a wonder-worker. The former, whilst it may be 
inexplicable in terms of natural scientific thought, does no 
violence to the human reasoning faculties and may generally 
be explained in terms of human moral or spiritual appre- 
hension. The latter is a complete mystery and violates the 
moral relationship between man and God. 

If our criterion of judgement is correct we may reasonably 
agree that miracles, such as the Resurrection of Jesus, may 
be true, even though the Gospel narratives may give 
inaccurate or false accounts of the manner in which they took 
place ; and we must reject from the realm of fact many of 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels, even though some of 
them may serve as admirable mythical symbols for teaching 
purposes. But whether we regard a miracle as true in fact 
or as only a symbol it is understood by faith; and the 
recording of it witnesses to the faith of its recorder. The 
Christian aspect of the supernatural, which runs through the 
whole of Christian theology, and which is exemplified in the 
Gospel emphasis upon miracles, is arrived at and accepted 
through faith in the risen Jesus as the revelation of God. 
Only, therefore, if the faith of the Christian is evaluated is 
the historian in a position to state an opinion on the 
historicity of the Gospels. 

The fundamental basis of Christian faith, the faith which 
inspired the writers of the Gospels, is a personal relationship 
which exists between the believer and Jesus. Such a faith 
can only exist and grow where that relationship is a living 
reality. Hence the Jesus of faith is the risen Christ. Itis 
possible, therefore, to contend that the Resurrection is 4 
myth transformed by faith into “ fact.”’ But such a con 
tention fails adequately to account for the faith of the 
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original apostles. Their faith arose as a response to the 
actual Jesus of Nazareth, and it enabled them, in the light of 
their later experiences, to know that he had risen from the 
dead. Christian faith, then, is rooted in a response made to a 
real person; and all the actions of Jesus are interpreted by 
that faith and are discerned as the activities of the risen 
Christ, the revelation of God. Such a faith is a development 
within humanity, a response to a human personality ; and 
it has given rise to the growth of moral fruits which, in the 
form of Christian teaching and Christian lives, are judged by 
enlightened humanity to be good. 

We may now conveniently face the two problems noted 
at the beginning of this third section. It would appear that 
we may justifiably identify the Jesus of the Gospels with the 
actual Jesus of Nazareth, so long as we are thereby neither 
committed to believe that all the Gospel stories are state- 
ments of fact, nor required to hold that we have anything 
more in the Gospels than a collection of anecdotes centred 
round the person of Jesus and suited to the needs of the 
primitive Church. The identification must be made by the 
operation of a reasonable Christian faith. The Jesus of the 
Gospels is the risen Christ of faith; but the faith which 
interprets the actions of Jesus of Nazareth into the activities 
of the risen Christ is born of a personal response made to the 
actual Jesus. Faith did not create out of nothing the myth 
of the Resurrection; but the faith of the Apostles in the 
Resurrection of Jesus was the crown of a long process of 
moral and spiritual evolution within human history. 

Secondly, the Gospel stories are both factual and legen- 
dary. Each story must be judged on its own merits; and 
each, therefore, must be subjected to the tests to which, we 
have argued, all historical records must be submitted. 
Throughout the Gospel narratives the interpretative power 
of faith has been at work, and it is possible only to approxi- 
mate to the knowledge of what is fact and what is inter- 
pretation. In the Gospels, as in all records in which faith is 
the interpreting medium, faith has in certain places probably 
transformed myths into “ facts’ and interpreted ordinary 
happenings as divine revelations. 

The two major questions which have concerned us 
throughout may now be answered. The primitive records of 
Christianity are historical ; and the Jesus of the Gospels is 
the Jesus of history. But the character of the historicity of 
the records and of the portrait of Jesus in them is not such as 
to enable us to say that they are exactly true to fact. The 
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records, a mixture of fact and myth compounded with inte. 
pretation, were written in the light of a faith in the Regy. 
rection of Jesus which interpreted his life as a uniqy 
revelation of God ; the portrait of Jesus is not photograph 
but imaginative, artistic, drawn to reveal his character ani 
personal magnetism rather than the bare facts of his career, 
The Gospels, then, are historical not because they can} 
shown to record an accurate but bare account of a series of 
events, but because they reveal to those who will make, 
response of faith a living person who is seen to be the uniqu 
revelation of God in human history, apprehended by man in 
his normal capacity as a rational and moral and spiritual 
being. There is one great fact which underlies the whok 
fabric of Christianity and which is the kernel of the Gospel, 
It is the life of the actual Jesus of Nazareth which gave ris 
to the response in humanity which has “ turned the worl 
upside down.”’ This great fact is the one certain historical 
rock upon which Christianity is built. It stands secur 
whether the Gospels were written in the first or second 
centuries and whether the recorded miracles are true reports 
or false. The response to it must be judged in accordance 
with the highest enlightenment of humanity; and, if 
Christianity is to be a vital force for good in the world, the 
fact itself must constantly be re-interpreted into a living 
reality within each successive age of human history. 


L. J. COLLINS. 


Westcott Housr, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE LIBERAL-MODERNIST VIEW 
OF JESUS. 


A REJOINDER. 
THE REV. R. A. EDWARDS 


In the issue of this Journal for July 1935 I wrote an article 
aiticising the Liberal-Modernist theory of the historical 
Jesus, and in the January issue of this year Dr C. J. Cadoux 
replied with a group of very gentle criticisms of my article. 
He said that he had felt stirred to get his teeth into my 
arguments, but bit only some of them, and those not very 


y. 

In the first place it is important to be clear about the 
exact line of my argument. I suggested that the Liberal- 
Modernist view of the person of Jesus was incredible from 
several points of view, and assumed as fundamental to the 
case that were the Liberal-Modernist theory correct what 
happened was indisputably the deification of a man. Before 
tuning to the detailed run of my argument and Dr Cadoux’s 
criticisms it is worth while attempting to get that point 
quite clear. I deliberately took as my opponent an extreme 
view of the theory. For one thing that saved me from the 
endless work of dealing with first one and then another 
particular Liberal-Modernist theory. I had neither the 
scholarship nor the time to attempt anything so complete, 
and I claim that I was justified because in the end the issue 
remains exactly as I described it: either the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is true or it is not. I felt that I was further 
justified by the fact that when the Liberal-Modernist theory 
has emerged from the studies into the ordinary ways of 
ordinary people the modifications count for nothing what- 
ever. In a very great number of more or less popular books 
Jesus appears as a very gifted teacher described by some 
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such phrase as “the wisest of the sons of men,” while jn} Nex 
many novels of the more serious kind references are madefthat I 
to Him that assume exactly that position. The wopd}ireatme 
“* peasant ”’ was not first applied by me to our Lord; it jgfom m 
with “ villager” quite a normal term. That this or thathomme 
scholar may have elevated the term with some such expression incline’ 
as “‘so complete was his communion with God ” or “ gofemove 
profound was his insight into spiritual realities ”’ is utterly}sto m 
beside the point. Dr Cadoux holds no brief for the peasant. fin min' 
theory as I envisage it, but it is equally clear that neitherfidea th 
does he hold one for orthodoxy. Now that is where I ex.form a 
perience a very real difficulty. I cannot for the life of mefwith it 
imagine any genuine halting place between the two. Set}highes' 
Jesus in the first place among the seers if you like, but theJand w 
one thing you must not do unless you want to tumble over |Beyon 
into Orthodoxy is to say anything to cloud your opinion that }thinke 
Jesus was just a man. That word “ just ”’ is of the utmost} that fc 
importance. it is not reasonable to apply to Him the}genera 
descriptive phrases used by the classical tradition if you are|His bi 
in fact describing something else. There is nothing to be|doctri 
gained by trying to let the orthodox down lightly, for if}as pa 
Liberal-Modernism is correct down they have got to come, | bagga, 
For example, the description ‘‘ Divine Saviour ”’ with its] quatel 
capital letters is not fair if by it you do not mean what} from 

orthodoxy means when it uses the words, but instead that | perfec 
His position was really that of a prophet, a man with a|somet 
divinely given mission. ‘“‘ Divine Saviour ”’ is really not the infinit 
kind of phrase you would use to describe a man if you were | the te 
speaking accurately and not taking a large measure of poetic | witho 
license. To call Plato a “ divine teacher ”’ would no doubt | begar 
be understood, but it would scarcely be considered a precise | tianit 
use of words, and if you used capital letters most people | disco 
would feel that honour was being overdone. But the point | ortho 
here is rather that to use the phrase ‘‘ Divine Saviour” of] scien’ 
the Liberal-Modernist Jesus is, speaking quite strictly, to| tion ; 
cloud the issue, for it is a phrase borrowed from a totally | abou 
different view of Him. I used the word “ peasant ” in my | whic 
article because it served exactly my purpose of fastening} cont: 
attention upon the gulf that indisputably stands between | appe 
orthodoxy and any one of the Liberal-Modernist theories.| scien 
Liberal-Modernists do postulate a man as the starting-point} univ 
of their theories, and it is foolish to try to evade that issue by | insp’ 
attempting to tone down the edges of the word, for the} Vers 
classical tradition has been the worship of Jesus as God.| asse 
That is where we begin. only 
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' while jn} Next a word must be said about Dr Cadoux’s suggestion 
are madefthat I impute dishonesty to Liberal-Modernists in their 
‘he wordfireatment of the texts. Nothing could have been further 
rd; it isffom my mind. In the passage he quotes from my article I 
S or thatfeommented upon the way in which scholars have been 
Xpressionfincined to date the books of the New Testament or to 
” or “gofemove this or that passage from the “ earliest tradition ” so 
is utterly}ysto make some form of the peasant theory possible. I had 
peasant. fin mind the nineteenth century, when beyond question the 
it neither fidea that an incarnation was absurd was very nearly common 
ere I ex.fform among “‘ thinkers.” Science would have nothing to do 
ife of mefwith it. It was the century when humanism reached its 
‘WO. Setfhighest point. Man was mastering all the secrets of nature 
» but thefand was rapidly perfecting himself by his own efforts. 
ible over }Beyond an intellectual use for God as a possible First Cause 
nion that }thinkers were finding incredible the whole idea of the world 
e utmost |that for want of a better term we call supernatural ; and the 
Him the|general opinion was that the orthodox account of Jesus, with 
f you are|His birth, His miracles, His resurrection, and above all the 
ng to be}doctrine of His person, must be classed with similar fancies 
Y, for ifjas part of the impedimenta of man’s childhood, useless 
to come,| baggage that he must shake off if he wanted to deal ade- 
with its} quately with the realities of the real world. That is the root 
an what|from which Liberal-Modernism sprang. Men who were 
ead that | perfectly honourable scholars, convinced that there was 
| with a} something in religion, convinced that God was more than an 
’ not the] infinitely distant First Cause, convinced that, for example, 
‘ou were | the teaching of Jesus was part of the divine message to man 
of poetic} without which man would be immeasurably the poorer, 
© doubt | began to look for the truth that lay behind orthodox Chris- 
. precise | tianity. But they started their work with orthodoxy heavily 
| people} discounted in their minds. To that undoubtedly the 
ne point orthodox themselves contributed ; they were covering the 
our ” of scientists with abuse as they derided the doctrine of Evolu- 
ctly, to} tin; they were defending the most ridiculous positions 
totally | about the Bible, claiming even for its text an inerrancy 
in my} which it patently did not possess; and in countless ways 
ustening | contributing to make even the main stream of their tradition 
bet wee appear childish. On the one side of the scholars were the 
heories.| scientists with their frankly materialist interpretation of the 
g-point | universe, and on the other there were the orthodox claimin 
ssue by Inspiration even for the punctuation of the Authorised 
for the| Version; while brooding over it all there was humanism 
is God. asserting that man was the master of his fate as he built the 
only possible heaven on the fields of earth. In such a 
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position it was not easy for the scholar to look impartially pt in: 
at orthodox Christianity. He was a child of his age, api that th 
inevitably he began his work with the idea deeply fixed jy them I 
his mind that orthodoxy was mistaken in what it had 4 able. i 
say about Jesus. In effect the Modernists were Saying Mpa) w: 
** Orthodoxy is obviously mistaken. Science has taught * 1 
that miracles and incarnations do not happen ; our researche onl 
into the Bible have shown us that so far from being a divinely sone 
dictated record, it was made like other ancient books; oy alinar 
growing knowledge of ancient religions has revealed tha that su 
orthodox Christianity is only another version of a universallyf. 
told story. But here is this amazingly strong Christianity,, 
thing which has obviously effected a very great change in 
human life. Let us then look for the truth behind it.” 

That was not a dishonest position, but in the nature of 
the case it could hardly have been impartial. Modernism, | 
suggest, was in fact the nineteenth century in its religious 
aspect. The same group of assumptions was being used in 
the religious world as in the scientific, though in the forme 
case they were modified by the specifically religious assump- aie 
tion that God, far from being no more than a remote, doubt- a t! 
ful, and in any case probably negligible First Cause, was}« pat, 
knowable. It would be possible to illustrate that thesis 
almost endlessly. The story of the criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel is admirably to the point. Its date was moved far 
into the second century, though to-day we have watched its 
author, though still not St John, slipping back into the... 
apostolic circle. There is the very similar story of the ee: 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles. There was a time when he} (10) 
had been robbed of almost every Epistle that bears his name, 
though to-day, with the still outstanding exception of the 
Pastorals, they are being restored to him. Or it was quite 
normally suggested that St Paul knew nothing of the earthly}. 
life of Jesus, and that is a particularly good case in point, for}: 
except to make room for a Liberal-Modernist view of Jesus 
what was the point of that quite gratuitous and, of course, 
ridiculous suggestion ? 

But my point, for I was not attempting then to account 
for the rise of Modernism, was really very plain. I was 
pointing out that the position has been made extremely} 
complicated by the intricacies of the long discussion about 
the dates and authorship of the books of the New Testament. 
The real issue is apt to be lost in a maze of details. I there- |; 
fore tried to lift it out of them by pointing out that St Paul] ,. 
died within a comparatively short time of the crucifixion} ; 
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npartially that in the interval he had written his Epistles, and that in 

_ age, and them the orthodox view of the person of Christ is unmistake- 

y fixed i able. I suggested that the interval is far too short for the 

It had tof necs of deification, and it is. Start with the fact that 

: ay was a Jew overcoming with immense difficulties his 

racial prejudice, never able in fact to leave it alone, but 

ing over and over again that Gentile and Jew could be 

ther in the same covenant, then it becomes extra- 

1 ordinarily difficult to credit, indeed it becomes beyond belief, 

ved tha tht such a man, and a man into the bargain of immense 

Mier, intellectual power, could have acquiesced in so peculiarly a 

panes Gentile process as the deification of a hero, above all of a 

~ NBe IM ero so recently dead. Quite possibly had he been presented 

— yith a copy of the Nicene Creed he would have read it and 

remained for a long while silent as he stumped up and down 

reljo; the room thinking it over, but who can doubt that in the end 

; . = he would have said, ‘‘ Yes, that is a good statement of the 

a Mtruth about my ever-present Lord.” The language of his 

a Epistles is simply not the language anyone would dream of 

Ptusing about any one of the Liberal-Modernist Christs, any 

: more than the most ardent Platonist would dream of singing, 

Se, Wast« Plato, lover of my soul,’”” and he used that language, was 

wing it naturally as he wrote to his converts, was taking it 

serenely for granted that they were completely familiar with 

. fit, was resting the whole structure of, his teaching upon it, 

when, if the Liberal-Modernists are right, the divinely 

- of the) USpired prophet had not been thirty years dead. The gulf 

when he| tween the peasant-theory and the beliefs of the early 

Church indeed yawns so wide that the former must be 
regarded as inconceivable. 

That there were current in the early years various views 
ofthe person of Christ is what anyone with any historical 
imagination would expect, though, as I said in my article, it 
isremarkable, if the Liberal-Modernist theory is correct, that 
0 quarrelsome a body as the early Christians apparently 
settled down to the normal traditional doctrine without any 
outstanding controversy on the point. There they were with 
a prophet behind them, and they were worshipping the 
prophet, singing hymns to Him, talking fantastically about a 
simple meal He had asked them to use to keep His memory 
green, thinking of His execution as a sacrifice for sins, and all 

"| without so much as a word of protest from the influential 
circle who had been the prophet’s friends. Paul might have 
difficulties with Peter about eating with Gentiles, but where 
is Peter’s protest against the kind of teaching about Jesus 
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that Paul was giving to the people at Philippi ? Whatey 
may have been the views of the average convert and howeyp 
far short they may have fallen of the considered Christo} 
of St Paul, we know singularly little about them, ane 
Christology of St Paul prevailed apparently without so mud 
argument as was provoked about eating meat from anima) 
that had been offered to Gentile gods. 

But Dr Cadoux has ignored what I offered as the major 
point in the discussion, the inescapable fact that the main 
stream of the Christian tradition has been the worship ¢ 
Jesus as the incarnate Son of the Father, and that if “} 
their fruits ye shall know them ” is worth anything whatever 
that tradition stands justified. I cannot repeat again the 
long passage in which I asked him to consider the splendoy 
of the Christian Church. That splendour of devoted life had 
always had as its heart St Thomas’ declaration, ‘* My Lon 
and my God.” Place a man however lovely in the position 
occupied by Him who has hitherto stood at the centre of 
Christian life, and is it really conceivable that the life could 
have been what it was ? Even a Liberal-Modernist (I wonder 
if Dr Cadoux has read Professor Angus’ beautiful book Jesus 
in the Lives of Men ?) is compelled to use all the phrases of 
orthodoxy as he speaks of Christ, and the phrase “ Divine 
Saviour ”’ slips from Dr Cadoux’s pen quite naturally. Why! 
Because the traditional language lingers with its haunting 
beauty even when the truth that it once described has for 
him long been abandoned. But nevertheless the words for 
him cannot and of course do not represent what they meant 
for, shall we say, St Francis or St Bernard. ‘ Jesu, the very 
thought is sweet’’ does not accurately express Liberal: 
Modernist thought. Let the adherents of that school then 
ask themselves this question. Why have they not mended 
their phraseology ? Why have they taken over the old 
language though its content has for them utterly changed! 
Why write “ Divine Saviour ’”’ when the meaning to be con- 
veyed is really “‘ divinely inspired teacher”? Is it not 
because subconsciously they are aware that the thing they 
have to offer in the place of the old devotion is not only not 
the same, but has none of the saving power of the faith that 
held up the hands of, shall we say, John Wesley or St Paul! 
Do they really think that had the truth behind Christianity 
been what they say, Christianity would have been quite 
what it has been in the lives of ordinary men and women ? 

That, after all, is the crux of the position. It may be, 
and of course it is, immensely difficult to solve all the 
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problems presented to any thoughtful person by the records 
of the early days of Christianity. There is not enough 
knowledge of the period for us ever to put all the facts quite 
beyond the reach of dispute. But always confronting the 
student there is the long sweep of Christian life, a piece of 
evidence that he can never securely leave out of his 
reckoning as he attempts to weigh the story of the early days. 
He must ask himself the question, Would Christianity have 
been what it has been, indeed, what it is, had it rested upon 
a mistake ? for if the Liberal-Modernist theory is right, 
Christianity does rest upon a mistake, and the contact 
between the Christian soul and Jesus Christ is an illusion. 
Does the Liberal-Modernist really think that with any one 
of the modern Christs at its centre Christianity could have 
been the lovely, gracious, saving thing it has in fact been, or, 
for the issue is not just an exercise for the student of history, 
be what it is to-day, or, for the issue does not concern only 
ourselves, survive to help our children ? Clearly not. Ifthe 
liberal-Modernist theory of Christ were true, not only is 
Christianity doomed, but it could never have happened. 
Meanwhile, and perhaps Dr Cadoux has overlooked the 
point, exactly what the Liberal-Modernists have done with 
their Christs that range from the simple-peasant to the super- 
prophet, is to impress upon the world outside their studies 
that Christianity is for the most part sheer childishness, and 
that behind it there stands the faintly discernible figure of a 
teacher, who, although very kind and in some respects in 
advance of his day, was egregiously out of touch with the 
realities of the world of his day or any other. That impression 
isa very heavy handicap to the ordinary working parson. 
The modernists may not have meant to say “‘ peasant,” but 
that was what the world heard. Christianity will not die 
because of it, for now that we are taking courage we are 
beginning to see that much of Modernism was as foolish as 
the Science that nourished it, but all the same it has made 
extraordinary difficult the road that young people must 
take if they want to find Jesus Christ and a solid standing 
ground in a very troubled world. 
R. A. EDWARDS. 


WisBoroucH VICARAGE, 
BILLINGSHURST. 
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“WOMEN UNDER FASCISM.” 


SYLVIA PANKHURST. 


[We have received letters from various sources alleging inaccurary 
in a statement made by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst in her article on this 
subject in the January 19386 number of the Hissert Journau. We 
have therefore requested Miss Pankhurst to present, precisely, the 
evidence upon which the contested statement was based. We append he 
reply, together with one of the protests referred to.—Eb1rTor.] 


My article, ‘‘ Women Under Fascism,” in the last issue of the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL, has aroused, as I anticipated, both keen 
interest and grave consternation. The position is seen to be 
so serious, and indeed so terrible, that many English people 
have doubted the truth of my statements, in particular my 
charge that whilst, in Italy, adultery by a wife is punished by 
imprisonment up to two years, and divorce is prohibited, 
concubinage has been established on a legal basis by the 
accommodation of the Church. 

I have before me a copy of the Lateran Treaty, anda 
collection of all the State and Church laws and regulations 
arising from it, by Avv. Giambattista Migliori, published by 
Casa Ed. “ Pro Familia,” Milan. These clearly give the 
condition of the law in Italy to-day on all matters touched 
by the Concordat, for the use of students, lawyers and official 
persons dealing with these matters. 

In this document I find the Instructions of the Sacred 
Congregation (Sacra Congregazione per la Disciplina dei 
Sacramenti). In Capo II. 18, of these instructions are pro- 
visions of which the following is a literal translation : 

‘When the obstacle to the marriage proceeds from 4 
previous civil marriage contracted by one of the two parties 
with another person, the parish priest (il parroco) will refer 
the case to the Bishop (Il’Ordinario) who, if he thinks fit, will 
permit the religious marriage. This marriage cannot be 
450 
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inscribed in the civil registers of the State; therefore it is 
yseless to notify it” (Art. 12, nn. e 2 della Legge). 

Capo III. 28 directs that State officials, soldiers, diplo- 
matic officials, and all who are forbidden to marry without 
special State authorisation, may be given a religious marriage 
without civil consequences (cfr. Istruzione della Sacra 
Congregazione dei Sacramenti, April 2, 1909). 

The instructions further direct that widows with pensions, 
and particularly war widows, may also receive the religious 
marriage carrying no civil rights, in order that the pension 
may not be withdrawn by the State (cfr. perd Istruzione 
della S.C. dei Sacramenti, January 25, 1927). These are the 
Church regulations issued by the Vatican. 

The State law of May 27, 1929, N.847, Article 12, declares 
that persons may not marry if they are already legally 
married to someone else, or in case of mental infirmity, but 
the Ministerial Circular of July 18, 1929, N.2232, definitely 
states that the obstacles referred to in Article 12, of the law 
of May 27 above, impose no obstacle to the celebration of a 
religious marriage, but they prevent its registration. It 
must not be forgotten that the registration of the religious 
marriage is ‘“‘not a mere formality, but constitutes an act 
indispensable for the acquisition of civil rights.” 

The Ministerial Order of September 3, 1929, N.2234, again 
clearly states : “‘ Two persons already united by a valid civil 
marriage to others may later enter into a religious marriage 
celebrated by the parish priest, but this second marriage will 
have no legal value, and ought therefore not to be registered,” 
unless it be in a special register merely for statistical pur- 

es. 

I am fully conscious that these facts make painful 
treading to members of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country who have read them in my article for the first time, 
but in the interests of truth I cannot fail to give them. 
They are absolutely authentic and cannot be controverted 
in any way, and I can only refer objectors to the official 


documents. 
E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 


A FASCIST PROTEST. 
ANNE B. GRIGGS. 


Miss Syivia Pankuurst in her article in your January issue 
entitled ‘* Women under Fascism,” launches a purely destruc- 
tive attack on Fascism. 
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With regard to the status of women in Italy, after varioy§ occupy 
generalisations, which those acquainted with modern Italf sities, | 
would dismiss as inaccurate, she proceeds to analyse varioy§ These 
portions of the Penal Code (as it applies to women) out off their 0 
their context. We thus get a distorted view, and the com.§ recogni 
parison between these laws and our own make no allowang$the Ut 
for the difference in outlook between the Latin and Anglin the 
Saxon. increas 
The sources of the author’s information, given at the enif Italy 8 
of the article, make one view it, compiled upon such data f the de 
with suspicion. Among others she quotes from bulletins§ Auntie 
issued by the Women’s World Committee Against War andf Riefen 
Fascism ; F. F. Nitti (nephew of the Italian Ex-Premier off Propa: 
that name) who escaped from the penal island of Lipari, fat Nu 
For Germany the authorities include Miss Gustave Heyman} Pre 
the German feminist, now a refugee in Switzerland ; Doctor{ those | 
Vaerting, who was relieved of her professorial chair in} tion it 
Germany. educat 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst alleges that in Italy adultery by af Germs 
wife is punishable by imprisonment but, in the case of a man, } which 
only if he keeps a mistress. This is not correct, as the new} mothe 
Penal Code of 1931 gives the wife more power to obtain} conclt 
redress than the law of pre-Fascist Italy. The woman may} anyon 
prosecute her husband for infidelity through the Public 
Prosecutor and the law may punish the husband’s offence by 
imprisonment. A woman deserting her home in Italy, as in 
Britain, forfeits her husband’s support, unless she proves by 
law she has just cause. In Italy a wife can obtain separation U 
and alimony in the same way as a wife in Britain. With " 
regard to the lowering of the minimum age for marriage, this ry 
: : a ; ‘ : ; ract 

was done in order to bring the civil law into line with that of ee 
the Church. One might go on pointing out inaccuracies in 
the article. A moment of sane reflection would show wu 
the inaccuracy of an article which does not even mention the 
magnificent work done by Mussolini for the physical and 
mental health, not only of mothers and children but of all 
his people. 
The same warped outlook characterises Miss Pankhurst’s 
attack upon the National Socialist Movement of Hitler. | 
will content myself by pointing out a few of the more flagrant 
misstatements. Miss Pankhurst alleges that women are 
being excluded from public life, and that their organisations 
were dissolved. The contrary is the case. Under the Central 
Body of the “ Frauenwerk ” all women’s societies and unions 
are unified (such as women’s lawyers societies, etc.). Women 
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occupy many high positions, such as professorships at univer- 
sities, principals of girls’ schools, in science, and in the law. 
These millions of professional women in Germany have 
1) out of their own organisation, their own representation, and a full 
the com. recognition in the New Germany. The 10 per cent. quota for 
llowang— the Universities was a temporary measure, and abolished 
id Anglo. Bin the Spring of 19384. Employment among women has 
increased from 1988-85 by nearly 500,000. Incidently, both 
t the endf Italy and Germany have women Radio Announcers, whereas 
ich data fthe democratic B.B.C. has none (unless you include the 
bulletins Aunties in the Children’s Hour). Again, a woman, Leni 
War and— Riefenstahl, was chosen by Hitler to make the great Nazi 
remier off Propaganda Films, such as “The Day of Freedom” shown 
f Lipari, f at Nuremburg, in 1985. 
Heyman,f Presumably, the tendency to which Miss Pankhurst and 
; Doctor those of her way of thinking take exception, is an accentua- 
chair inf tion in Fascism to-day of the woman as mother, and of her 
education for motherhood—a not unnatural reaction in 
ery bya} Germany from the sordid days of the post-war period, in 
fa man,fwhich even women themselves denied and dishonoured 
the new motherhood and its dignity. I will not comment on the 
» obtain} conclusion of this article, for I feel it is hardly likely that 
“a of anyone will fail to perceive its incredibility and distortion. 
- Public 


fence by ANNE BROCK GRIGGS, 
ly, as in (for the British Union of Fascists). 
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[An article by the Reverend Father W. Dempsey, S.J. 


Ye replying to Miss Pankhurst and dealing with the law and 


ee practice of the Catholic Church in regard to marriage has 
acieg tl arrived too late for publication. It will appear in our next 
how us} Ssue.-—Epiror.] 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


OnE by one the older leaders of philosophical thought are leaving us, 
Let us trust that younger men will fittingly take their places.—Th 
death on December 6 of Professor J. Stuart Mackenzie, in his seventy- 
sixth year, removes from our midst a well-known writer on philoso 
phical subjects, some of whose works have had a wide circulation, 
He spent his student days in Glasgow and Cambridge. After taking 
his degree in Glasgow, he became George A. Clark Fellow in that 
University in 1882-84, and Shaw Philosophical Fellow in the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh 1884-89. Then he came to Cambridge, working 
under Henry Sidgwick, and was Fellow of Trinity College 1890-06, 
In 1895 he was appointed to the Chair of Logic and Philosophy at 
Cardiff, in succession to Professor Sorley, and for twenty years he 
held that position, retiring in 1915. Dr Mackenzie’s first book, 
An Introduction to Social Philosophy, was published in 1890 (2nd ed, 
1895), and contains the substance of his Shaw Fellowship Lectures 
delivered in 1889. It is an attempt to apply philosophical principles § 
to the treatment of social facts, and, considering the time of its 
appearance, is, in many ways, a noteworthy production. The general 
point of view adopted is that of the Post-Kantian idealism, for the 
author was then largely under the influence of Edward Caird’s teach 
ing. Social philosophy he conceived to be a systematic effort tf i 
deduce the laws of social life from certain primary principles which 
are ascertained by philosophical analysis; it has to investigate the 
meaning of social life and consider its significance as having reference 
to an ideal. Three years later, in 1898, appeared A Manual of Ethics, 
a book which has been very extensively used in University teaching, f i 
and which has gone through several editions, on the occasion of each 
new edition undergoing thorough revision and enlargement. Ther 
followed in 1902 a thoughtful little treatise, Outlines of Metaphysics, 
intended as a short sketch to provide sufficient indication of the nature 
of fundamental problems and to enable the student to find his bearings 
among them. In 1917 Dr Mackenzie published a much larger and 
454 
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more comprehensive volume, entitled Elements of Constructive 
Philosophy, in which he surveyed, in a manner at once illuminating 
and suggestive, the whole field of philosophical research. Subse- 
quently, a number of other works proceeded from his pen, amongst 
them Outlines of Social Philosophy 1918 (2nd ed., 1921), Ultimate 
Values in the Light of Contemporary Thought 1924, Fundamental 
Problems of Life 1928, and Cosmic Philosophy 1931. Much of his more 
ariginal contributions to philosophic thinking appeared in the form 
of articles in Mind, in The International Journal of Ethics, and in 
this JourNaL. In later life he seems to have deviated more and more 
from the Hegelian position of his earlier years. For instance, he came 
to lay stress upon the notion of “ Creative Imagination ” rather than 
that of Thought, as the ultimate ground of nature ; and, instead of 
accepting self-realisation as the final moral end, he came to regard 
the good life as consisting essentially in the effort to create and 
conserve what is beautiful.—The death, on January 6, of Dr Alexander 
F, Shand, in his seventy-eighth year, removes from our midst one 
. F of the few remaining psychologists who deal with the facts of mind in 
a broad and comprehensive way and handle resolutely the funda- 
‘EF mental principles of mental life and development. Shand was 
educated at Eton, and from Eton he proceeded to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, graduating in the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1881. His 
eatliest published work was concerned with metaphysical questions. 
In 1888 there appeared in the pages of Mind two outstanding essays 
of his—one on “‘ The Unity of Consciousness,” and the other on 
“Space and Time.” He argued in these, as against idealism, that 
. F knowledge presupposes an object out of, and not in relation to, the 
finite consciousness, but that the finite subject knows this object, 
though not completely. If, then, we are compelled to recognise 
objects of knowledge which are independent of consciousness, there 
can be, he contended, no necessity to bring in an infinite subject to 
explain the possibility of the object, for to borrow from subjective 
idealism the doctrine that all objects are due to a subject, and from 
dualism the doctrine of quite another kind of object, and then attempt 
to reconcile their principles by inserting a reference of all objects to 
an infinite subject, is obviously an illegitimate procedure. There 
followed in 1890 a paper on “‘ The Antinomy of Thought,” and another 
in 1891 on “ The Nature of Consciousness.” His later articles in 
Mind were on psychological topics, dealing with the nature of 
Attention and Will, and culminating (1898) in an essay of far-reaching 
psychological significance on ‘Feeling and Thought.” Shand’s 
f most important contributions to psychology are, however, contained 

in his imposing volume The Foundations of Character, published in 
1914 (2nd ed., 1920; 8rd ed., 1927), a truly great work which has, 
in fact, become a classic. The aim was to get back to the roots of 
conduct as the bases of character, to the primary emotions and senti- 
ments, and to formulate tentatively the laws to which their innate 
tendencies conform. As against the theory which regards the primary 
emotions as parts of the systems of instincts, Shand tried to shew that 
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some instincts are parts of the systems of primary emotions (fe 
anger, disgust, curiosity, sorrow and joy), that in the system 
primary emotion there may be not only one but several insting, 
and that sometimes the same instinct may be found organised jn te" 
systems of different emotions. For some twenty years Shand ype"? 
engaged in gathering material for a second volume, treating of ty 
sentiments in the same detail as he had dealt with the primary emp’ 
tions. One can only trust that it may yet be possible for this conten 


Fellow of his College. In 1891 he became Professor of Philosophy; 
King’s College, London, retiring in 1917. Few men had a lam it 
share than he in the development, in those days, of the Univers A ful 
of London; and he was one of the small number of scholars wy Martine 
were instrumental in establishing the Theological Faculty in ¢ 
University. He was the first Dean of King’s College, and held tha 
office from 1918 to 1917. As a theologian, Caldecott was a mand... 
broad and liberal views, constantly seeking for light from whateve 
quarter it might come. And as a philosopher he exhibited the sam 
characteristics. For many years he was Chairman of the Board d 
Philosophical Studies, then in its infancy, and the present curri 

of the Honours Degree owes not a little to his insight and guidance, 

He was the author of a work on The Philosophy of Religion in England, 
published in 1901, and he was one of the contributors to the volum 

of Cambridge Theological Essays, published in 1905. He also brought 

out a book of Selections from the Literature of Theism in 1904 
Although he refrained from any attempt to construct a philosophical 
system of his own, he was a most patient and careful expositor 

the thoughts of others ; and many of his former students acknowledg 
their debt of gratitude to him for leading them to understand th 
meaning of philosophical reflection. 

Among recent additions to philosophical literature the elaborate 
work of Dr Rudolph Metz, Die philosophischen Strémungen da 
Gegenwart in Grossbritannien (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1985, 2 Bande, 
Unbound RM. 86, Bound RM. 40), is perhaps deserving of fin 
mention. Dr Metz has long been known as the foremost & 
pounder of British philosophy in Germany. He wrote th 
treatises on Berkeley and Hume for Frommans’ Klassiker d 
Philosophie, and he has contributed many articles on English thought 
to various German periodicals. The present work is planned on! 
very large scale. It is no less than a comprehensive survey of English 
philosophical thought from the early years of the nineteenth centuly 
to the present day. The work is divided into two Parts. Part], 
which is concerned with nineteenth century philosophy up to th 
advent into this country of German idealism, opens with an accoult 
of the Scotch school, especially as represented by Hamilton and Manst, 
and goes on to deal in greater detail with the empirical and utilitaria 
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otions (fepemovement. Of the latter, J. S. Mill (“‘ the greatest philosophical 
veel siter of his time”) is naturally regarded as the leading figure, 
al ine he et ample space is given to the writings of Croom Robertson, Sully, 
“vmHenry Sidgwick and Carveth Read (“the last straggler of the 









"Saad ¥; pirical tradition ”). Then follows a lengthy chapter on the Evolu- 
ating of tpptionist theory, Herbert Spencer being regarded as its chief exponent, 
imary ...pvhose self-imposed task “ must awaken astonishment, even though 
his conten fits fulfilment be thought to be questionable, or to have endéd in 






fiilure.” This chapter concludes with a careful and sympathetic 
-five account of the work of L. T. Hobhouse, “‘ a mind of truly encyclo- 
took ee pedic knowledge, and an investigator of high rank and independence.” 
ds electad BThe fourth chapter of Part I is devoted to the religious philosophy of 
ilosoph “Mthe period. Starting with the Oxford Movement, an appreciative 
ida y ‘Esketch is given of the writings of J. H. Newman and W. G. Ward. 





» Dr Alfte 













Universnf4 full treatment is accorded to the philosophical writings of James 
holars wi “attineau, who is regarded as fulfilling in England a mission similar 
Ity in ’ to that of Lotze in Germany. Stress is rightly laid upon Martineau’s 
1 held thi tteory of cause, as carrying with it the two great principles of his 





metaphysic, the postulate of human freedom and the belief in a 
1 whatevep divine authority. More briefly the teaching of C. Barnes Upton 
1 the sami (.™¢ of the first who recognised the dangers which threatened 
> Board of thical idealism from the side of the absolute idealism of the 
-urriculmn Heselians ”) is delineated. Part II, which comprises about three- 
- guidane: fourths of the whole book, opens with a chapter of over 200 pages 
n England the Neo-idealistic movement. After describing the early advent 
he volume German idealism in England, as evidenced in the works of Coleridge, 
:0 brought J. H. Green, Carlyle, and more particularly J. F. Ferrier, Dr Metz 
in 1904 proceeds to deal with “‘ die Bahnbrecher,” J. H. Stirling (who “ in 
losophiaa the truest sense awakened British philosophy from its dogmatic 
positor of sumber ”’), T. H. Green (whose “‘ fundamental metaphysical prin- 
cnowledg tiple was presented by him in various colours—now as Reason in 
stand thf “¢ Kantian sense, now as Spirit in the Hegelian sense, now as the 
: Berkeleian God”) and Lewis Nettleship. Coming then to the 
elaborahf Uegelians proper, the foremost place is assigned to Edward Caird 
angen det (who “ possessed the superb gift of expressing dark and difficult 
2 Bande things in clear, limpid and beautiful language”). The author evi- 
of fini “tly conceives Caird to have been the most faithful expositor of 
most ent Hegel’s thought in English. But he does not neglect the contribu- 
rotd ae tions of Wallace, Ritchie, Henry Jones, Muirhead and J. S. Mackenzie. 
sihor Under the heading “* Absolute Idealists,” Bradley, Bosanquet and 
1 though Joachim are dealt with. A fairly full account of Bradley’s ethics, 
ned onaf gic: and metaphysics is given. Of Appearance and Reality Dr Metz 
f Englis observes that no second work has so profoundly disturbed current 
1 century English philosophising, aroused so much reflection, and so deeply 

Part | influenced metaphysical thought. Bosanquet’s speculation, we are 
p to th told, centred round the problem of individuality, yet in his system 
“accom ‘M¢ individual is virtually lost in the Absolute. On the other hand, 
1 Mans) @ the pluralism of McTaggart the reality and worth of individual 
tilitaria) P&S°nality is re-emphasised. As working out the theory of “ Personal 
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Idealism,” the writings of Pringle-Pattison, Sorley, and Rashdal] a 


treated. And lastly, in this chapter, the theistic philosophy of Jang ris 
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Ward and A. E. Taylor is described, although it is doubtful whethe! 
either of these thinkers should be classed as idealists. The 

chapter (with which Vol. II opens) is concerned with pragmatigy 
as set forth in the writings of F. C. S. Schiller, A. Sidgwick, H, y 
Knox and H. Sturt. Then comes a long and an extremely able s 
of English Realism in two chapters extending over more than 9% 
pages. Dr Metz institutes here a distinction—a somewhat arbi 
distinction, it must be confessed—between what he calls the olde 
and the new realism, meaning by the former that which was developg 
from a critical examination of the Kantian system, and by the latty 
that which may be said to have originated with Moore’s famoy 
essay of 1908. The author’s account of the work of Shadwort 
Hodgson and Robert Adamson, amongst the older “ realists,” ; 
carefully and judiciously done. Of Adamson he justly remarks thy} 
none of his contemporaries came near him in the width and range ¢ 
his knowledge of philosophical literature, and he makes manifes 
also that Adamson was not only a man of enormous erudition but a 
acute and original thinker, whose contributions to philosophical 
criticism and psychology are invaluable. The sketch of Cook 
Wilson is perhaps less satisfactory, owing largely to the difficulty of 
summarising his position. The following chapter on the “ney 
realism” is concerned primarily with the philosophies of Moor, 
Russell, Whitehead and Alexander. These are expounded in con 
siderable detail; and the author has, I think, succeeded in stating 
the leading positions of the thinkers in question with commendabk 
accuracy. He has evidently a thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with their writings. A discerning account is then given of Lloyd 
Morgan’s theory of emergence and of his conception of God. Ther 
follow sections on the writings of C. D. Broad, John Laird and Kemp 
Smith, while another section is devoted to the logical work of W. I. 
Johnson, although it is not clear why Johnson should be regarded 
as a “ new realist.” The second volume concludes with four shorte 
chapters on Mathematical Logic, on the Philosophy of such natunl 
scientists as Eddington and Jeans, on Psychology, in which the work 
of Stout and Shand calls to be considered, and on Theism and 
Religious Philosophy, in which scant justice is done to the writing 
of A. J. Balfour, while those of W. R. Inge and Baron von Hiigd 
receive more adequate treatment. On the whole, Dr Metz is to be 
congratulated on having produced a striking and significant book 
and one of great usefulness. May it succeed, as he ventures to hope, 
in bringing the thought of our two countries into closer connection 
and in thereby awakening and furthering mutual understanding! 
—While Dr Metz has been writing of current English philosophy for 
German readers, Dr Werner Brock endeavours to represent current 
German philosophy for English readers. The latter’s Introduction to 
Contemporary German Philosophy (Cambridge: University Press 
1985, 6s. net) is, however, a very much more limited undertaking 
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{shan that of Dr Metz. His volume is based upon three lectures 


ana ielivered at Bedford College in the University of London in 1984. 


The author’s aim, so he tells us, has been to draw attention to those 
German thinkers who since the time of Hegel have achieved the few 
important advances hitherto made towards answering the question 


‘Ey to the essence and scope of philosophy. I cannot help thinking 


that he has attempted at once too much and too little. Too much, 
hecause in a course of three lectures it was manifestly impossible to 
indicate even briefly the nature of the speculation of the numerous 
writers to whom he refers. Too little, because merely to consider 


oped the views which these writers take of the task of philosophy throws 


but scanty light upon the contributions they have actually made 
in their handling of specific problems. For instance, the treatment 


"B of Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, which occupies the whole of the second 


lecture, might well have been omitted, seeing that there are already 
many books in English dealing with their work. Whereas, if Dr 
Brock had confined himself mainly to the writings (say) of Husserl, 
Dilthey, Jaspers and Heidegger he might have produced a volume 
that would have been of real value to English students. What he 
does write about these thinkers is interesting so far as it goes, but 
it does no more than touch the fringe of their thought. In six short 
pages he speaks of Husserl’s elaboration of the phenomenological 
method and of his attempted analysis of “‘ pure consciousness,” 


"} yet what exactly is to be understood by “ pure consciousness ” the 


reader will seek in vain to discover. A somewhat fuller treatment is 
accorded to Karl Jaspers, Professor of Philosophy at Heidelburg. 
Probably what is here said of Evistenzerhellung (Elucidation of 
Evistenz) will be for English readers of chief significance. The term 
Evistenz, it is pointed out, is not to be confused with “ existence ” 
(Dasein), but can only be applied to men, and denotes even a special 
peculiarity of men. As a first presupposition of the realisation of 


|| Evistenz, Jaspers describes the apprehension of the “ I—myself,” 
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placing it in contrast to the thinking consciousness in general and to 
the vital and social forces in life. Further, he describes the relation- 
ship of free individuals which he calls ‘‘ communication,” the process 
by which they become more and more comprehensible and real to 
one another. Again, he analyses the process of the realisation of 
Evistenz in the single self in communication with other selves by 
considering the historical structure of the individual life. And these 
three together, the ‘‘ I—myself,” ‘‘ communication ” and “ historical 
structure,” form the basis for any elucidation of Ewistenz, just as 
the conception of the World is the basis for common-sense knowledge 
in general. Martin Heidegger, Husserl’s successor in Freiburg, 
attacks the problem of Being, we are informed, in a new way, by 
asking the preliminary question, “what is man?” Whilst the 
Greeks analysed the perceptible existent thing in its categorical 
structure in order to proceed to the question of Being, Heidegger 
essays with the same strictness of thought to analyse the much more 
intricate, and more fundamental, problem of the structure of human 
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existence. Moreover, his analysis is directed towards one essentiy 
feature of human existence which had not been sufficiently inyegi, 
gated by Greek philosophy or by the ontology dominated th 
down to Hegel—its temporal and historical character.’ I hope thy 
Dr Brock will someday produce a far more extensive volume, dealj 
in detail with the work of these thinkers. It would be welcomed by 
English students of philosophy. 

Mr H. W. B. Joseph’s Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosopy 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985, 15s. net) ought to meet with, 
cordial reception from a wide circle of readers. In all, eleven essq 
are here collected together. The first five, that fill nearly half of the 
book, develop theses which formed part of a course of lectures 
Plato’s Republic, which the author used to give at New College, fi 
Oxford, and have not before been published. These do not cove 
the whole of the Republic, but on those portions of it with which they 
are concerned it may be safely asserted that nothing so suggestive 
has appeared since R. L. Nettleship’s Lectures on Plato’s Republic 
in Vol II (and not, as is erroneously stated, p. 33, in Vol. I) of his 
Lectures and Remains, 1897. The third essay on ‘‘ The Nature of 
the Soul” is perhaps that which most calls for special mention, fi 
What Plato wants us to see is, it is contended, that reason (7 
Aoyiorixdv) works differently in the soul from the way in which 
any particular desire does, not merely because of finding means to 
ends, though only as rational can a man do this, but by arousing 
the thought and desire of good. The sixth essay, on “ Aristotle's 
Definition of Moral Virtue, and Plato’s Account of Justice in the 
Soul,” contains some searching criticism of Aristotle’s doctrine of 


Sense at 













































, the mean. Mr Joseph thinks that, while Aristotle in his definition f “facu 
of moral virtue was following and trying to improve upon Plato's or inn 
analysis of justice in the soul, yet that by the modification he made in f ence @ 
it, by introducing, namely, the doctrine of the mean, he in fact largely } we ca 
spoilt it. Three of the essays (viii, ix and x) are on certain aspects f to wh 
of the Kantian philosophy. In the first of these, Mr Joseph compares § itself, 
Kant’s idealism with that of Berkeley. Kant, he thinks, asks of f sctua 
mind in us more than, on his theory, it could achieve; Berkeley, § mstea 
in a sense, asks too little. Kant should have allowed to the principle f Thus, 
which is not in us more kinship with the intelligence which is; f build 
Berkeley to us more kinship with the intelligence which is not in § did n 
us. Both doctrines require to be supplemented, it is suggested, bya § of an 
further theory. It may be, namely, that as the pains I feel arf of W 
bound up with my feeling them, so real things without me are bound - 


up with the being of knowing and perceiving minds. ‘ The empirical 
conditions of the apprehension of them by finite minds, and the 
development in finite minds of that apprehension, may depend together 
upon a reality or intelligence which shows itself in nature to itself in 
minds” (p. 281). The other two Kantian essays deal critically 
with fundamental portions of the first Kritik—‘ the Syntheses of 


1 By the way, Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit appeared not in Bd. vii. of Husserl’ 
, as stated on p. 182, but in Bd. viii. 
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Sense and Understanding ” and “‘ the Schematism of the Categories.” 
The last essay in the volume, on “‘ The Concept of Evolution,” was 
the author’s Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford in 1924. It contains 
some very acute, and, I think, convincing criticism both of Spencer’s 
definition of evolution, and of later biological attempts to indicate 
its implications. If we are to speak of development at all, we must, 
it is argued, find a subject which develops—which is one through a 
succession of phases, and yet different in these phases. We have 
here, in fact, the old problem of the one and the many, of unity in 
diversity. The unity in a living body is, in point of fact, immaterial, 
though more adequately revealed at one time than at another in 
what is material. But the one thing which quite manifestly and 
indisputably develops is a mind, and a mind is one in its various 
thoughts, acts, and feelings, both simultaneous and successive. In a 
mind we find both the profoundest diversity, and the most assured 
mity, yet this unity is never sensibly manifested.—Another volume 
of valuable and suggestive papers is that by Professor G. C. Field, 
Studies in Philosophy (Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith, 1935, 10s. 6d. net). 
After the opening article, entitled “‘ The Examination of Assumptions,” 
in which it is maintained that this is the best expression of the nature 
of philosophical thinking, and in which the exact meaning of assump- 
tions, as well as the ways in which they are to be examined, is 
discussed, there follow three able essays on some crucial psychological 
questions. The first of these, on ‘“‘ Faculty Psychology and Instinct 
Psychology,” is a searching piece of criticism, directed to showing 
that certain writers virtually erect Instinct and the instincts to the 
same false position as was formerly occupied by the so-called 
“faculties.” If, for instance, an instinct be defined as an inherited 
or innate tendency to act in a certain way, without previous experi- 
ence and without foresight of the end to be attained, it is clear that 
we can only describe or think of any such tendency in terms of that 
to which it is a tendency. We cannot examine it or describe it by 
itself, or say anything about what it would be like when it was not 
actually issuing in action. And this is the more obvious when, 
instead of Instinct, these writers begin to talk about the instincts. 
Thus, in ascribing to bees a ‘ cell-building instinct,’ the word ‘ cell- 
building’ is entirely superfluous and tells us nothing at all that we 
did not know already from the inspection of the action. To speak 
of an instinct as though it were a definite thing within the mind, 
of which we can have some idea apart from the behaviour which 
it produces, and which may shew itself in entirely different kinds of 
behaviour or conscious experience, is meaningless and unintelligible. 
The second of the psychology papers is on “ The Psychological 
Accompaniments of Instinctive Action,” in which Stout’s view that 
instinctive conduct does and reflex action does not presuppose the 
co-operation of intelligent consciousness is examined and rejected. 
Perhaps, however, the third of these psychological essays is the one 
Which will arouse most interest. It is on ‘“ The Conception of the 
Unconscious in Psychology.” The author contends very decisively 
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that the notion of the Unconscious and of unconscious mental 
cesses is not of value in psychology. It does not help us to understayj 
more clearly what sort of thing the mind is, or what sort of thj 
the concrete human being is. It does not afford us a real explanatj 
an explanation that gives us real knowledge, of the mental process 
of this human being. To ask us to think of something which hy 
all the characteristics of a wish or an emotion or a feeling 
that it is not conscious seems to the author like asking us to think 
of something which has all the attributes of red or green, except thi 
it is not a colour. Coming, now, to the last half of the book, after, 
suggestive article on “ Ancient Philosophy and Modern Science 
there is a thoughtful and judicious treatment of ‘“‘ Some Moden 
Proofs of the Existence of God.” Two types of proof are selectal 
for consideration—the teleological argument and the argument from 
religious experience. As regards the former, Professor Field hold 
that, while the appeal to purpose as a satisfying principle of explam. 
tion has certainly considerable force, it cannot claim to be decisively 
established. If it points to anything, it points in the direction of, 
God working in a universe which includes Him as a part only of the 
whole, and a part which, however powerful and important, is 


some point limited and restricted by other elements in this whok, ! 


As regards the argument from religious experience, the author holds 
that if examination should really succeed in shewing that the religious 
experience in all its different manifestations retains an identical and 
unique quality of its own, different in kind from any other, then we 
could say that, with as much certainty as we believe in the exist 
ence of other human minds, we may believe in the existence of a God, 
the object of religious worship. The next four of the studies ar 
concerned with ethical subjects and the volume is brought to a 
end by two interesting articles on Plato. 

Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, edited with a 
Introduction by Professor N. Kemp Smith (Oxford: Clarendm 
Press, 1985, 10s. 6d. net) is a very welcome addition to the texts we 
possess of philosophical classics. The manuscript of the Dialogua 
in the library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh gives what is believed 
to be the first version of the work as completed in the period 1751-5. 
In this Hume made extensive revisions in, or prior to, 1761, and again 
in the year of his death, in 1776. From this manuscript Hume’ 
nephew obtained the text which he published in 1779, omitting 
whatever Hume had marked for omission, and incorporating th 
revisions and additions. In all subsequent editions the nephew’ 
text has been simply reprinted, but Professor Kemp Smith felt that 
we cannot now any longer afford to neglect the light which the 
manuscript casts on Hume’s own understanding of the course and 
outcome of his argument. Accordingly, in re-editing the text, he has 
transcribed the omitted passages, and taken note of all alterations 
in wording which have a bearing on the argument. The addition 
referable to 1776 ( notably in the concluding Part of the discussion) 
are among the most definitely negative utterances in the work, and 
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this has an important bearing on the question how far, and in what 
recise respects, the spokesmen in the Dialogues (Cleanthes, Philo, 
and Demea) express Hume’s own personal views. Usually it’ has 
heen supposed that Cleanthes, the “ natural theologian,” is to be 
considered as speaking Hume’s real opinions. Professor Kemp 
Smith rejects this view, and contends that Philo, the sceptic, from 
start to finish, represents Hume ; and that Cleanthes can be regarded 
4s Hume’s mouthpiece only in those passages in whch he is explicitly 

ing with Philo, or in those other passages in which, while 
refuting Demea, the defender of rigid orthodoxy, he is also being 
used to prepare the way for one or other of Philo’s independent 
conclusions. Professor Kemp Smith’s Introduction is very full 
and comprehensive, dealing with Hume’s relations to his Calvinist 
environment, his views regarding religion in general, his reasons for 
retaining the terms ‘ God ’ and ‘ religion ’ in defining his own positions, 
his argument against miracles, and his criticism of the Design argu- 
ment, and concluding with an admirable analysis of the argument of 
the Dialogues.—Attention should be drawn to two articles by Mr. 
M. B. Foster on “‘ Christian Theology and Modern Science of Nature ” 
(Mind, October, 1985 and January, 1936). The Christian apologists, 
it is contended, are primarily concerned to establish a conception of 
God as being wholly immaterial, and therefore to be identified 
neither with nature as a whole nor with any material object. And 
at first sight it might seem that Plato’s conception of God in the 
Timaeus as the Artificer of nature was similar. But in the Timaeus 
. B the doctrine of the Artificer is inextricably confused with another 

doctrine according to which God is conceived to be related to the 
world as father to son. And this implies that the being of God is 
akin to that of the natural world which he has produced. In short, 
Plato failed to distinguish the two relations of manufacture (réyvn) 
and of paternity. Now, the Christian theologians, although they 
too attributed to God the two activities of technical production and 
of generation, yet distinguished, as Plato could not, a separate 
relation for the exercise of each. In the doctrine of the Trinity God 
was conceived as Father and not as Maker, in the doctrine of Creation 
as Maker and not as Father. God as Father generates the divine Son, 
God as Maker produces the natural world; God shares the same 
nature with what He generates, but not the same nature with what 
He makes. If God is the parent of nature, nature must possess 
within itself the spring of that same productive power by which he at 
first produced it ; if, however, He is the artificer of nature, nature 
must lack all participation in the power by which it was itself pro- 
duced. The extirpation of the former conception of God under 
the influence of Christian doctrine could not but be followed by 
the rejection of the former philosophy of nature and its replace- 
ment by the latter. And the former is the Aristotelian philosophy 
ofnature, the latter is the philosophy of nature presupposed by modern 
physical science. 

There are several other noteworthy articles in current philosophical 
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periodicals to which I can allude only briefly. Professor A, x 

Rogers’s treatment of “ Plato’s Theory of Forms” (Phil. R., Novembe. 

1985 and January, 1986) contains much that will appeal to studen, 
of Plato. He is not prepared to deny dogmatically the possibility 
that Plato intended in the last resort to locate the Forms themselyy 
as active principles in the mind of God, or that at any rate an oom, 
sional passage might be thought to point to this. But he urges it js 
certainly not what we should gather ordinarily. Even when in cap. 
vassing various theories of the Forms Plato raises the issue of God’; 
knowledge (Parmen, 184), this appears as knowledge of an independent 
real and not as “ thought that thinks itself” ; and if Aristotle had 
been aware of a doctrine so similar to his own it is hard to see hoy 
he could have failed to make reference to it. Mrs Helen Knight 
criticism of “Stout on Universals”’ (Mind, January, 1986) is, 
sustained and able piece of argument, to which I hope Profess 
Stout will reply. In an article on “ Causality and Modern Physics” 
(Phil. R., November, 1985), Mr. J. W. A. Hickson criticises the 
doctrine of indeterminism as set forth in the works of Eddington and 
Herman Weyl. To the series on “‘ Great Thinkers ” Professor A, 
Boyce Gibson contributes an article on Descartes (Philosophy, 
October, 1985) and Professor J. Laird one on Malebranche (Philosophy, 
January ,1936). Malebranche’s views may be summed up, Professor 
Laird thinks, in the saying that he elaborated a Christian philosophy 
in which Descartes was the Doctor in things natural and Augustine 
the Doctor in things of grace. In a paper on “ Freedom in the 
Present-day World ” (Philosophy, October, 1985) Professor R. F, A. 
Hoernlé submits General Smuts’s plea for Freedom, in his Address 
as Rector of St. Andrews, to a sympathetic examination. Democratic 
method, it is contended, can flourish only in a healthy society among 
sane men, whereas in sick societies, maddened by war and the after. 
math of war, by defeat and shame, by poverty and unemployment, 
democratic method cannot flourish. In the January number of the 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale there is a long article of over 
fifty pages on “‘ La Poésie et la Littérature ’”’ by Benedetto Croce, in 
which the author seeks to defend and to develop views he has 


previously expressed as to the difference between poetry and 
literature. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
University CoLLeEGE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jesus. By Ch. Guignebert. Professor of the History of Christianity 
inthe Sorbonne. Translated from the French by S. H. Hooke.— 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1935.—Pp. xviii 
+ 563.—25s. net. 


Tuts is a volume in the series, The History of Civilisation, edited by 
C.K. Ogden. It sets out to examine all the sources for the life and 
teaching of Jesus. The reader will find in it many acute observations 
upon various points of detail. In substance it offers little which will 
be new to those who have followed the development of radical 
criticism of the Gospels. Its distinction lies chiefly in the clear and 
orderly arrangement of the argument, and in the charm and vivacity 
of the style, which Professor Hooke has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in carrying over into the translation. A tone of bland irony 
gives a certain piquancy to the writing. Professor Guignebert 
brings to the task of criticism a sceptical turn of mind which leads 
him to reject alike the elaborate reconstructions which orthodox 
writers have often based upon inadequate foundations, and extrava- 
gances such as those of the “‘ Christ-myth ” school and of modern 
writers like Dr Eisler, whose credulity he exposes with a light touch. 
Yet scepticism may easily become a habit, and even a bad habit. To 
set out with a rooted contempt for your authorities may give results 
in the end as misleading as the determination to believe everything 
they report, however inconsistent or unlikely. In the Gospels there 
are admittedly certain features which recommend caution in dealing 
with their data. Indeed, in view of the lateness of our documents, 
and the paucity of external confirmation, we could not quarrel with 
an historian who should conclude that there are few reported events 
in the life of Jesus for which certainty, in the strict sense, could be 
claimed. But our author is not content to leave it at that. After 
rejecting most of the Gospel data, he constructs a picture of the 
ministry as it must have been. The picture is familiar enough—the 
rustic enthusiast whose teaching “does not possess a permanent 
character,” since it presupposed that the world was about to come to 
an end ; who went up to Jerusalem in the expectation of that event, 
and died a disappointed and discredited man. Now it is the business 
of an historian who decides that complete certainty is unattainable to 
465 
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weigh the probabilities with as much detachment as he can command, 
If the estimate of probabilities is not to be purely subjective, it js 
necessary that he should have a clear and convincing view of the 
total situation, and, in detail, should follow undeviating canons of 
source-criticism. Of Professor Guignebert’s view of the situation 
as a whole, that is to say of the origin of the Christian religion, ther 
will be a word to say at the close of this review. 

In the matter of source criticism he does not always command 
confidence. He assents to the generally agreed position that ow 
fundamental sources are Mark and “ Q.” His Mark, however, is an 
*“Urmarcus ” which in the last resort can be defined only as those 
parts of the second Gospel which are acceptable to Professor 
Guignebert ; and his “‘ Q ”’ is similar. Even so, however, he does not 
consistently prefer Mark and “Q” to the later strata. Three 
examples will suffice. He attributes the saying “‘ The Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand ” to John the Baptist (p. 158), although both Mark 
and “ Q” give it as a saying of Jesus, and Matthew alone adds it to 
the “Q” version of the preaching of the Baptist. He bases an 
interpretation of the teaching of Jesus upon the words “ If thou wilt 
be perfect,” said by Matthew to have been addressed to the “ Rich 
Young Ruler ” (p. 879) though the Marcan form of the story does not 
contain these words. Consider, again, the following remarkable 
passage (p. 346): ‘‘ This lends probability to the view that Jesus 
announced a time-limit for the present age, a time-limit in the 
immediate future. Two passages in the Gospels confirm this view. 
In Luke xix. 11 we read that as they drew near to Jerusalem the 
companions of Jesus believed that the Kingdom would immediately 
appear (zapaxpfua), So much so that they were thrown into the depths 
of despair when the death of their Master shattered their hopes 
(Luke xxiv. 17: éord@noav oxvOpwmoi).” The two passages have no 
connection with one another. The second occurs in a context where 
there is no reference to the end of the world. The first says, not that 
Jesus thought that the Kingdom of God would immediately appear, 
but that he tried to disabuse the minds of his followers of that idea. 
But let that pass. The point is that our author here argues froma 
text which is an editorial note added to a passage from the common 
tradition by a late evangelist, while in another place (p. 199) he rejects 
the saying “‘ The Kingdom of God is come upon you,” which occurs 
in “ Q”, as a “ secondary redaction.” Upon what principle ? Can it 
be because Luke appears to support his preconceived idea of what 
the teaching of Jesus must have been, while the “‘Q”’ passage is 
inconsistent with it ? 

The fact is that his treatment of the sources is in the last resort 
irresponsible, because he does not think them worthy of serious 
consideration. They are “‘ hagiography directed to apologetic ends.” 
Let us translate these rather question-begging terms into plainer 
language. The evangelists aim at giving an account of a person 
whom they hold in reverence, in order to show him to others as 
worthy of reverence. May it not after all be true that he was worthy 
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of reverence ? In that case the facts are most truthfully presented 
when they are seen to be such as to arouse reverence. Professor 

Guignebert, on the other hand, knows that he was not worthy of such 

reverence. He knows that the early Christians ‘“ dropped many 

recollections which did not harmonise with their present belief, and 

‘revived ’ others which appropriately strengthened it. Actually it was 

from their imagination and not their memory that these latter were 

called forth ” (p. 44). It is upon what the disciples had forgotten, 

we must suppose, that the “radical” picture of Jesus is based. 

“There must also be added” (he continues) “the influence of 

the ‘prophets ’—of whom Paul is the most striking example— 

who in all good faith confused and blended the recollections which 

they may have owed to a genuine tradition, with the ideas derived 

from their own special revelations and visions” (p. 45). So the 

stories in the Gospels are the product of the visions of “ prophets.” 

The only example of a “‘ prophet” cited is Paul. But what is there in 

the Epistles of Paul that suggests narratives like those of the Gospels ? 

At most, the narrative of the Last Supper, which stands in a special 

category. For the rest, the epistles are notoriously barren ground 

for the historian of the life of Jesus. The one undoubted example of 
Christian “‘ prophecy ”’ in the New Testament is the Revelation of 
John. It is not in literature of that sort that one would look for 
stories of Jesus. The material of the Gospels, with few exceptions 
(such as Mark xiii), shows a form and character totally unlike the 
products of prophecy, so far as we have evidence for them. 

Our author’s account, therefore, of the growth of the Gospel 
tradition makes several unverifiable assumptions. The picture of 
Jesus with which he works is so well-established a dogmatic tradition 
in the school to which he belongs that he is probably unaware of the 
extent to which he assumes it as given, and tests the Gospels by 
it. So far as his criticism of the Gospel data rests upon any clear 
principle, it may be stated thus: Whatever in the Gospels is in 
harmony with the faith of the Church is incredible. But if all data 
in the Gospels upon which the faith of the Church might have been 
founded are removed, upon what did that faith rest? It is easy to 
dismiss this question airily by saying that Christianity was a syncre- 
tism of elements current in the religious thought of the Hellenistic 
world. There were many different forms of such syncretism, and 
Christianity differs from all the others in placing the centre of religion 
in an historical memory. The chief task of an historian of the 
origins of Christianity is to make this fact intelligible. No reconstruc- 
tion can be accepted as probable which leaves it unexplained. “ The 
tise of the Galilean prophet,” says Professor Guignebert, ‘« marks the 
beginning, however accidental, of the religious movement from which 
Christianity sprang” (p. 588). The word “ accidental ” confesses 
the bankruptcy of the method of which his book is a distinguished 
example. 

C. H. Dopp. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Ryland; 
Library. Edited by C. H. Roberts, M.A.—Manchester: Univer. 
sity Press, 1985.—2s. 6d. net. 


THE John Rylands Library at Manchester possesses a collection of 
Greek papyri derived from the finds of Grenfell and Hunt, some 
account of which is given in the current number of the Bulletin of the 
Library. The task of editing them, which was left incomplete by the 
late Dr Hunt, has been taken over by Mr Roberts. Last year he 
identified among the unedited documents a small fragment containing 
portions of the text of the Gospel according to John ch. xviii. 81-83, 
87-88. In view of the importance of the discovery, the issue of the 
next volume of Rylands papyri has been anticipated by this separate 
publication. The work of the editor is a model of what such work 
should be, giving to the student all the information necessary and 
available, and discussing the paleographical problems involved in an 
authoritative way. 

The fragment formed part of a codex, that is, a bound volume, 
and notaroll. Its provenance is uncertain. In view of the company 
it keeps, Oxyrhynchus, or some neighbouring site in central Egypt, 
seems likely. On paleographical grounds the editor dates it to the 
first half of the second century, and as he can claim the concurrence 
in this view of such eminent papyrologists as Kenyon, Schubart and 
Idris Bell, the non-expert may feel confidence in the dating. The 
editor, cautiously, lays no stress upon certain features which would 
point slightly to a date early rather than late within this half-century. 

The papyrus may, therefore, be regarded as the earliest piece of 
Christian writing known, and the earliest direct relic of Christianity 
in Egypt. The editor shows it to be almost certain that the codex 
to which it belonged contained the Fourth Gospel alone, and not, 
like the Chester-Beatty and all later MSS., the four-Gospel Canon. 
It may, accordingly, belong to a period when the four-fold canon was 
not yet established in Egypt. 

The significance of the discovery cannot be fully estimated 
without taking into consideration another recently published papyrus, 
the “ Fragments of an Unknown Gospel ”’, edited last year by Bell 
and Skeat, which is dated about the middle of the second century, 
and contains striking parallels to the Fourth Gospel. If, as seems 
probable, these are of the nature of quotations from the canonical 
work, then the two papyri together afford convincing evidence of 
the currency of the Fourth Gospel in Egypt during the first half of 
the second century. 

The question arises whether, in view of the fact that this evidence 
is earlier than any similar evidence from other provinces, we should 
consider the possibility that the Gospel was written, not at Ephesus, 
but at Alexandria. It seems, however, difficult to set aside the 
large body of evidence in favour of Ephesus. Assuming that this 
was the original home of the Gospel, then we must allow time for it 
to become current at so great a distance from its place of origin. 
Consequently, the date 185-140, to which many critics assign the 
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composition of the work, becomes highly improbable, not to say 
impossible, and a substantially earlier date is likely. 

Evidence for the reception of the Synoptic Gospels in Egypt 
earlier than the time of Clement of Alexandria is scanty and un- 
certain. On the other hand, the Egyptians seem to have had a 
predilection for Apocryphal Gospels (the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, the two (?) sets of “ Logia” from Oxyrhynchus, the 
documents represented by Oxyrhynchus papyrus 840 and by the 
Fayyum Fragment, and the new “ Unknown Gospel”’). It looks as 
if the first of our canonical Gospels which obtained pre-eminence in 
that province was the Gospel according to John, which (as this 
papyrus proves) circulated separately during the first half of the 
second century, and (as the ‘“‘ Unknown Gospel” proves) was used 
as a source in the compilation of other Gospel-writings. Even 
Clement, who recognises the four-Gospel canon, treats the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians with respect, and he, as well as Gnostic 
teachers in Egypt, places an especial value on the Fourth Gospel, 
which continued to hold a pre-eminent place in Alexandrine Christian 
thought. 

The Rylands fragment therefore, slight as it is, has a bearing on 
several interesting problems of early Christianity, and Mr Roberts 
deserves both our congratulations upon a discovery of such importance, 
and our gratitude for placing it before the public in so exemplary a 
form. C. H. Dopp. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





2Corinthians. A Study in Translation and Interpretation. Pp. 87. 
Hebrews. With some Interpretative Suggestions. Pp. 115. 
By W. H. Isaacs, M.A.—Oxford : University Press. 


THe former of these two volumes is dated 1921, the latter 1933. 
They are an experiment in New Testament exegesis. The author in 
the preface to his earlier work gives us his theory of translation. The 
merit of a translation lies in fidelity to the matter of the author and 
accommodation to the style of the reader. English style and idiom 
differ so greatly from Greek that a literal translation of an Epistle of 
St Paul would be unintelligible. To interpret any of these Epistles 
for an English reader needs a far bolder departure from the style of 
the original than has been customary. Long sentences must be 
broken up; transitions of thought, left to be understood in the 
elliptical style of St Paul, or indicated by particles, must be made 
explicit, even by intercalating whole sentences. When the Greek is 
really ambiguous, the translator must not be content to be ambiguous 
too; he must come down decidedly on one or other side of the fence. 

Mr Isaacs follows this preface by a very free rendering—he dislikes 
the word paraphrase—of 2 Corinthians, and by notes, ‘‘ the sole pur- 
pose of which is to account for the choice of the renderings adopted 
and the rejection of others.”” Occasionally he has to discuss doubtful 
readings ; and here he strongly disapproves of the method of Westcott 
and Hort, who almost invariably follow the great uncials even when 
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they give very unsatisfactory sense. There are two examples in this 
Epistle—2 Cor. viii. 19 and xii. 9; in both cases I think Mr Isaags js 
right. 

The author is a fine Greek scholar, though the accentuation of 
Greek words all through needs much more attention than he has 
given to it. His critical judgment is sound, and he is not afraid to 
differ from the eminent scholars who have commented on this Epistle, 
I may call special attention to his notes on 8d Sdéys, iii. 11; odpe, 
X. 8; Soxiur, Vill. 2; ydpus, Vili. 9; dadoracis, ix. 45; irapér, ix. 6; 
dperpa, X. 18; dripiav, xi. 21. No student of St Paul’s Epistles 
ought to neglect this volume. 

The later book, on Hebrews, differs from the earlier in including 
a short commentary. Unfortunately, the author’s conception of the 
purpose of the Epistle differs so radically from mine that I find it 
difficult to do it justice. There are permissible differences of opinion 
on that question ; but nothing can excuse such tampering with the 
text as we find in his translation of chapter iii. 6 and 14. “ That 
house we are if we hold firm to the end our happy certainty of our 
Master’s return.” ‘* We have been made partakers in the millennial 
glory of Christ.” These chiliastic references are entirely foreign to 
the text of the Epistle, and I should say equally foreign to the writer's 
thought. 

This Epistle has long been a prime favourite of mine, and my study 
of it has led me to agree with Peake more closely than with any other 
scholar. I think it was written in the last decade of the First Century, 
and that it was addressed to a group of converts from Judaism, who 
were tempted, under the double stress of the failure of the Messianic 
expectation and of threatened persecution, to revert to Unitarianism 
in the form of Liberal Judaism. The central portion of the Epistle, 
which could have but little interest for Gentile Christians, and which, 
it must be confessed, has not much interest for us, is directed to prove 
that Christ is the real High Priest, and the Church the beneficiary of 
the New Covenant. But the permanent value of the Epistle lies in 
its philosophy of history, and in its doctrine of the transvaluation of 
faith and hope. The writer’s affinity to (perhaps Alexandrian) 
Platonism is shown by his conception of all history as a symbol or 
sacrament of eternity. As Isaac Penington says, “ every truth is 
shadow except the last, but every truth is substance in its own place, 
though it be but a shadow in another place. And the shadow is 4 
true shadow, as the substance is a true substance.”’ Hence, as he 
shows, faith can survive the disappointment of all earthly hopes. 
The fathers received not the promise, nor was it ever fulfilled as they 
dreamed ; but no pure hope shall wither, except that a purer may 
rise out of its roots. Thus faith and hope are given a firm foundation 
in the world “ within the veil.” ; 

Mr Isaacs’ later book is not, I think, equal to the earlier ; but it 
has many of the same merits, and I hope he will continue his original 
and scholarly studies on other books of the New Testament. 


BriGHTWELL Manor, BERKS. W. R. INGE. 
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A Portrait of Peter. By J. Alexander Findlay, D.D.—London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1935.—Pp. 324.—5s. net. 


Tue first impression made by this work is that of wonder that so little 
is known about a man who has so large a place in history. This is 
swiftly followed by the conviction that Dr Findlay has the faculty 
of making such little fascinatingly interesting. He induces belief 
that Peter is as important as those who have exploited him for the 
purpose of asserting ecclesiastical prerogative say that heis. Possibly 
another impression will be made, an impression that goes deeper and 
remains. This is that the most important element in this volume is 
something suggested but not developed. No attempt is made to 
minimise the pre-eminence of Peter in the earliest band of Christian 
disciples. The utterance attributed to Christ: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church,” apart from all questions 
concerning its authenticity, is the attestation of fact. “‘ There can 
surely be no doubt that, in so far as the Church had a human founder, 
Peter was the man.” 

The present study has nothing to do with the dust and heat of 
ecclesiastical controversy. It is definite contribution to devotional 
literature. If ever a book was written con amore it is this, although 
there are traces here and there of prostrating mental strife. It has 
sent the author to his knees many times. If it is read with under- 
standing it will send many others to seek light, and truth by use of the 
same means. Its expositions, both of life and literature, read so 
easily and there is everywhere so fascinating a facility of phrasing 
that the tremendous wealth of scholarship behind it all may be missed. 
Dr Findlay writes—the reference is to 1 Peter, which he accepts as 
genuine : ‘* The simplicity of style is beautiful . . . I wonder if I am 
alone in thinking that the First Epistle of Peter has a quality unique 
even in the New Testament.” His own style and thought are 
beautiful ; only a Puck-like element again and again breaks through. 
For instance, in referring to the indestructible quality of the Jewish 
people, he says: ‘* As the Book of Jonah expresses it, they are the 
most indigestible of all the world’s peoples.” And, summing up on 
the contention between Paul and Peter at Antioch, when Peter 
seemingly went over to the reactionary party in the Church, he 
writes : ‘‘ Paul may have been right on the long view, but there was 
a case for Peter, and I, for one, cannot help the feeling that Paul 
might have remonstrated privately with Peter instead of attacking 
him ‘ before them all.’” Yet, surely, in a case where explosive 
matter could be encountered in abundance, seldom has there been a 
more conspicuous example of Christian charity triumphant than the 
book displays. Nothing is evaded, nothing set down in malice, there 
is no special pleading. The result is a volume that deserves to 
become “‘ a joy for ever.” 

Details of textual and historical criticism must be put aside with 
the observation that Dr Findlay uses his powers of interpretation 
unobtrusively, but wisely. It is not certain, however, that he gives 
an altogether satisfactory explanation of Peter’s strange words in 
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Luke’s story of the call by the lake-side : “‘ Depart from me, becaus. 
Iam a sinful man, Lord!” Is it not possible that this was a case jn 
which Peter had desperate intention in saying what he did? This 
may not have been his first call. That may have been earlier, and 
the following may have ceased abruptly when Christ refused to go 
back to popularity at Capernaum. Had He been preaching alon 
in Galilee? If so, Peter had departed to his fishing. Now he cop. 
fesses his folly, and it seems to him only right that his Lord should 
depart from him. It is interesting to accompany Dr Findlay in his 
endeavour, following a clue given him by the late Professor Gwatkin, 
to show that Peter was not the man so often described by preachers— 
‘a warm-hearted and impulsive young man, who blurted out what. 
ever came into his mind without weighing his words or caring very 
much about their consequences.” It will not be a simple matter to 
upset such a tradition, but the evidence brought forward for this 
purpose is impressive, so far as it goes. 

The frank recognition of the primacy of Peter is arresting and 
helpful. There is nothing here to buttress the attitude, which even 
the late Baron von Hiigel took when support of the Papal claims was 
the question under review : Peter was the first among the Apostles, 
He was chosen to be the foundation of the Church. Thus the Papacy 
was instituted. And it continues in direct succession from him to this 
day. The ecclesiastical implications of Dr Findlay’s position are not 
elaborated, and it is not easy to select any passage that sets forth his 
convictions on Church problems. He does, however, cling to the 
conviction that the Church must live on because “ she keeps a place 
in her cumbrous organisation where men and women can forget 
themselves in the worship of the Crucified and Risen Lord in Heaven.” 
And here is one of many statements that give the clue to Dr Findlay’s 
convictions : “ If we want to know how the church began, we must 
imitate Paul and ‘ interview Peter.’ But it is also true that the study 
of his life will prove to be our best guide to the manner in which the 
Church has been maintained ever since. He is not only the rock on 
which the Church was first built ; he is the rock on which it is still 
being built. I mean something very definite by this. Peter is not 
merely important as an individual who was chosen to do unique 
service for the Church of Christ, and, as a matter of history, rose 
magnificently to the occasion, piloting the new movement through the 
first difficult days when any false step might have meant irretrievable 
disaster ; he is also a type of the kind of man who has kept the Church 
alive for nineteen centuries. This man has ‘stretched forth his 
hands ’ in utter surrender, has given himself away, leaving on record 
the story of the humiliation which made him great, in order that, 
understanding him, we may understand ourselves. People like 
Peter—though not often as brave as he was—have always been in 
an overwhelming majority in the Church. Moreover, fortunately for 
us, he was an unusually outspoken person ; that is why he becomes 
spokesman for us as he was for his fellow-disciples. This deepet 
meaning of the saying, ‘ On this rock I will build My Church,’ I hope 
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to bring out in detail later, because it is the most important thing I 
have to say, and then because the realisation of this fact was the 
turning-point in the history of my own soul.” The insistence on 

ience as a vital element in religion is here clearly expressed and 
characteristically Methodist. Here also is the crux of all endeavours 
towards Christian reunion. These, after the flourish of trumpets 
announcing their beginnings, tend to become fumbling and foolish 
because this matter is evaded. Dr Findlay insists that the disputed 
text concerning Peter has meaning. “ Peter is first and remains first 
in the glorious company of the apostles, not because of any claim he 
made for himself—these are conspicuously absent in his case—but 
because of the dominating force of his personality.” Can this position 
be maintained, and can it become the inspiration to a great spiritual 
adventure, at the risk of mistake, adventure to the uttermost ; 
abandon that opens the road to reality and gives meaning to what is 
deepest in conscience, conviction, and courage? Or is the Christian 
way blind submission to a prejudiced dogmatic declaration concerning 
the meaning of a text ? 

The primary business of the book is not with ecclesiastical matters. 
Peter and prelacy are poles apart in the writer’s thought. “ Peter is 
the rock on which our Lord built His Church, partly because it has 
always been recruited by men and women of his type.” And again : 
“It is true that history will not save us, that the only thing of which 
we can be absolutely sure is not what Jesus meant to Peter, but what 
Jesus is to ourselves. But it is also true that God still comes to men 
through the incarnate life, as well as through the death of Jesus, and 
can save us in any way he chooses. Nor shall we ever be able to pass 
beyond the Jesus of history, for this reason, if for no other, that we 
shall all meet Him again, for ‘ we believe that He shall come to be our 
Judge.’ ”’ Such statements as these give a clue to the kind of 
contribution Dr Findlay could make to the insistent Church question 
that tends to obliterate religion. It would be a service well worth 
rendering if he would return to this subject and give us a reasoned 
statement of what is involved, ecclesiastically, in the position he takes 
in his study of Peter. Meanwhile, we thank him for having made 
Peter better known, and also Peter’s Lord better known. For Peter 
knew that he “ could never be the rock on which the Church was 
— or anything else” unless his life was centered upon Jesus 

ist. 

J. C. MANTRIPP. 


Sr Ives, Hunts. 


An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha. By W. 0. E. Oesterley, 
D.D., Litt.D.—London: Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, 1985.—Pp. x + 845.—10s. 6d. net. 

Dr W. O. E. OrsTerLey has added to the many benefits he has 

conferred on students of Biblical Literature by the publication of 

his new work on the Apocrypha. Many readers of this review will at 
once call to mind his earlier book, The Books of the Apocrypha ; their 
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Origin, Teaching and Contents (1914). It is important, therefore, 
say at once that Dr Oesterley explains that the new voluthe is in » 
sense another edition of the earlier book, but “ is from beginning 
end a new and wholly independent work.” 

It comes to many of us with a shock of surprise that it is twenty. 
one years since The Books of the Apocrypha was first published, and, 
so much do we owe to that work, that it is with feelings of regret tha 
we find it quietly set aside by its author. Might it not have bee 
possible for Dr Oesterley to have re-edited it after the comprehensive 
manner adopted by German scholars? Dr Oesterley has chosen t 
re-write the book, and his reasons are difficult to resist. He explains 
that since 1914 much new literature on the Apocrypha generally, 
and on its individual books, has been published, and that, duri 
these years, he has had opportunities for studying a good deal of this 
new material, besides paying attention to the older literature. He 
hopes, therefore, that the present book “‘ will be found to be a con 
siderable improvement on the former.”’ It is rather a nice problem 
to decide if this hope has been fulfilled. With respect to much 
valuable information contained in the Introduction there can be no 
question that we gain a better book, but I think The Books of th 
Apocrypha was better written and presented, and was a more interest- 
ing and readable work. It also contained a brief but important 
section on the individual books included in the Apocalyptic Literature, 
In the Introduction this section has disappeared, though there is still 
a useful chapter on the Apocalyptic Literature in general. Can it be 
that Dr Oesterley desires to treat these books separately, and that we 
may look for a further volume which will do for the Apocalyptic 
Literature what is now accomplished for the Apocrypha in the present 
Introduction ? 

The new work consists of two sections. Part I. deals with 
Prolegomena. The opening chapter expounds the term “ Apo 
crypha,” and discusses the Greek Canon, the character and general 
content of the collection, and the Hellenistic influence reflected in 
many of its books. Successive chapters treat the Apocrypha as 
literature, its historical background, its doctrinal teaching, the 
importance it has for the study of the New Testament, and the 
position it has occupied in the life of the Church. “It is a welcome 
fact,” writes Dr Oesterley, ‘‘ that in modern times the value of the 
Apocrypha is being increasingly recognised as a source for the under 
standing of the background of the New Testament in all circles, and 
that the modern view of inspiration . . . can find much in the 
Apocrypha which is as truly inspired as much that is in the Old 
Testament ” (p. 180). 

Part II. treats the special problems which arise in connection with 
the individual books concerning the titles, the contents, the sources, 
the redactional elements, the historical character, the text and 
versions, and the date of these books. Each chapter is supplied with 
a full bibliography, which will be invaluable to students of this 
literature, It is impossible here to mention all the intricate problems 
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which emerge in the discussion. Dr Oesterley shows a special interest 
inthe question of the Hebrew originals which in many cases lie behind 
the Greek or Latin versions on which we now depend. In his earlier 
yolume he held our attention by his references to scraps of paper 
manuscripts containing the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus which had 
been discovered between 1896 and 1900 in the Genizah of a synagogue 
in Cairo. He now tells us that “‘ more and more of these fragments 
were discovered as the years went on, all from the same home, the 
most recent having come to light in 1981,” and he quotes the opinion 
of the finder, Rabbi Joseph Marcus, that possibly hidden leaves of 
Ben Sira may yet be brought to light (p. 246). The points mentioned 
about displacements in the text of Ecclesiasticus are not new, but 
they have an increased interest for the modern student of the similar 
problem in the Fourth Gospel. Dr Oesterley endorses the opinion of 
Fritzsche that all our Greek MSS. of Ecclesiasticus are ultimately 
derived from an examplar in which pairs of leaves had been trans- 
posed, whereas the Latin translator worked from a MS. in which 
transposition had not taken place. Would that theories regarding 
probable displacements in the text of the Fourth Gospel could be so 
neatly justified from manuscript evidence! In the chapter on the 
Ezra Apocalypse (4 Ezra, known as II. Esdras in the Authorised and 
Revised Versions), Dr Oesterley in a well-reasoned argument supports 
the view that the Eagle Vision (xi, xii), and the Vision of the Man 
from the Sea (xiii), are of different authorship from the rest of the 
book. Questions of date naturally occupy an important place in the 
discussion, and in this matter it is of interest to record that the author 
has modified some of his earlier views and now dates I. Esdras 
¢. 800 B.c., I. Maccabees c. 90-70 B.c., II. Maccabees c. 50 B.c., and 
Wisdom c. 40 A.D. 

Every student of Biblical history and literature has reason to be 
grateful to Dr Oesterley for yet another gift from the treasures of his 
wide knowledge, and also because he is so distinguished a repre- 
sentative of that small band of Christian scholars who have devoted 
their lives to the study of important, but often neglected, Jewish 
Writings. 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 
Westey CoLLeEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 





Religion and Learning. A Study in English Presbyterian Thought 
from 1662 to the Foundation of the Unitarian Movement. By 
Olive M. Griffiths—Cambridge: University Press, 19385.— 
Pp. viii + 202.—12s. 6s. net. : 


StupENTs of nonconformist history and thought are greatly indebted 
to Miss Griffiths for an independent and valuable proof of the integral 
connection between the English Presbyterians in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and the Unitarian Movement at the end of the 
eighteenth. She has answered the difficult question how it came 
about that Presbyterians, who, before the ejections, ‘‘ formed the 
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most conservative and rigidly orthodox element in the Establishe 
Church,” became a century and a half later “‘ members of a djs. 
senting body which refused to impose any test or creed, and who 
only formula was a heterodox insistence upon the single personality 
of God and the proper humanity of Christ.”” She has done this by 
carefully examining “the intellectual forces with which Presby. 
terians were in contact during this period,” and shown conclusive 
“that the general trend of their development resulted from thei 
knowledge of contemporary movements in science and philosophy, 
epistemology and psychology.” Stress is properly laid upon the 
influence of the nonconformist academies, with their tradition of 
freedom from restraint, and upon the Universities of Holland and 
Scotland, to which promising students were sent and from which 
their tutors were recruited. Particularly valuable is the critical 
analysis of the philosophy taught in these seminaries and colleges, 
and its comparison with that of modern thinkers. 

It is a matter for regret that the plan of the book excluded any 
notice of Presbyterianism in Ireland, especially as the influence of 
Francis Hutcheson bulks so large in it. He was, of course, the son 
of an Irish Presbyterian minister, pupil in an Irish Academy, licensed 
to preach in Ireland, and tutor for nine years in an academy in Dublin, 
He sent pupils to Glasgow before he was appointed Professor there in 
1729, when he took a score with him. One pupil, William Robertson, 
who entered Glasgow College in 1728, was described by Theophilus 
Lindsey as “‘ the father of Unitarian Nonconformity.” 

On the purely historical side, Religion and Liberty leaves some 
thing to seek. The term “ Presbyterian ” is loosely used to include 
men like Lardner and Priestley, because during their ministry they 
took charge of chapels hitherto denominated Presbyterian. Presby- 
terian ministers were also called to the ministry of Independent 
chapels, and both Independents and Presbyterians were fellow: 
students in the academies. 

On the influence of medical science taught at Warrington, 
reference might have been made to the treatise by Dr Fulton, of 
Yale, published in 1988, and since mention is made (p. 147) of the 
suspicion of Presbyterians that Newton was a Socinian, it might 
have been added that the recent biography of him by More proves 
that he was a Unitarian in the modern sense of the word. The 
statement that Presbyterians “‘ preferred to be known as Unitarians, 
rather than Socinians ” needs to be qualified. They were not in love 
with either name, unless Priestley, Belsham and their school are to 
be reckoned Presbyterians. 

The reference to ‘‘ Socinian pamphlets” and their “ peculiar 
double-columned form” (p. 147) suggests that the writer is ur 
acquainted with the full discussion of these tracts in 1928, proving 
that they were mostly the work of episcopalians. ‘‘ Highgate” 
(p. 149) included amongst “‘ heterodox ”’ academies should probably 
read ‘‘ Hoxton.” ‘‘ Thomas Smith,’’ mentioned several times, 8 
better known as “ T. Southwood Smith.” He began his education # 
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ablished | the Bristol Baptist Academy, and can hardly be associated with 
f adis § Presbyterians. The ‘‘ small number of converts from Methodism in 
d who © Cumberland” (p. 149) seems like a mistaken allusion to “ The 
sonality § Methodist Unitarian Movement ”—a movement purely Lancastrian. 
this by § “George” Smith, associated with the Trinity Bill of 1818 (p. 160), 
Presby. § should certainly be “ William Smith.” 

lusively We would not end on this note. Religion and Learning should 
m their § find a place in every nonconformist library. It proves the essential 
losophy, § connection between them, and more particularly the influence of 
pon the § philosophy on doctrine in the history and development of one line of 
ition of § the old Dissent. 

und and H. McLacu1an. 

o which SUMMERVILLE, MANCHESTER. 

criti 
ivga Guide to Philosophy. By C.E.M.Joad. Head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Birkbeck College, University of 
ded any of London.—London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1986.—Pp. 592.— 
ence of 6s. net. 


the son § Mr Joap has had the courage to face a demand which would strike 
licensed f most writers on philosophy with fear and trembling. There is a 
Dublin, F large body of persons, within the fold of the intelligentsia and outside of 
there in § it, who want to know what philosophy is and to have its problems set 
bertson, f before them in language they can understand. Further, beginners 
ophilus f on philosophical courses feel the need of a general introduction, 
covering the whole field that lies before them, to save them, as they 
S some § go forward, from losing the wood for the trees. Both these demands 
include f are natural and legitimate. But philosophers are proverbially shy 
ry they § of satisfying them. The task is extremely difficult ; it needs special 
Presby- § powers of exposition and a freedom from intellectual squeamishness 
pendent § that few serious thinkers possess. Compromise is called for at 
fellow- F almost every point ; grave questions have to be discussed in the 
; phrases of common usage, which are rarely adapted to the purpose, 
rington, § and which, when once stated, have to be left hanging in the air. 
Iton, of § References to great philosophers must take the form either of frag- 
) of the mentary allusions cut adrift from their context or of résumés of 
| might systems, in which deep and intricate reasonings are telescoped into 
proves F a jejune summary. Little wonder that philosophers are averse to 
1. The such an undertaking. Moreover, the compromises referred to are 
tarians, F inescapable. They cannot justly be censured, when an author like 
in love Mr Joad is bold enough to assay the impossible and produce a 
1 are to § “Guide to Philosophy,” ranging over the entire field, for the benefit 
__ > ofthe unphilosophic demos. 
peculiar Mr Joad is well qualified for the task. He has always shown a 
Is Ul § generous sympathy with the speculative aspirations of the general 
proving public. He possess a wide historical knowledge of his subject, a 
hgate | grasp of its main problems, and a keen interest in its latest develop- 
robably ments, especially in its relationship to the kaleidoscopic transforma- 
mes, 8 § tions of modern science. His competence as an expositor is beyond 
ation a § question and he knows how to arrange a mass of complicated material 
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in clear order and to present it intelligibly to his readers. Ip thi, 
book he~has resisted very successfully the temptation which has 
times beset him, to colour his criticisms of views that he dislikes wit, 
jibes and epigrams. He has written almost austerely, keeping clog 
to the points under discussion, and marshalling the arguments py 
and con without pedantry or rhetorical exaggeration. Where neog. 
sary he states his own views with a definiteness and candour that dis. 
arm criticism. He never thrusts them unduly into the forefrony, 
One of the chief merits of his book is the fairness with which ly 
presents doctrines that incur his displeasure or dissent. The chapte 
on Kant’s philosophy (Chapter XIV.) is a conspicuous example, Th 
fact that Mr Joad, belonging as he does to the Platonist succession, 
is naturally unsympathetic to the whole Kantian movement only 
makes him the more scrupulous to do justice to Kant as a 
philosopher. The chapter is, in fact, one of the most satisfactoy 
pieces of exposition in the volume. 

Everything in a book like this depends on the method of its 
construction. Mr Joad has thrown into relief the problems of 
philosophy rather than the theories of individual philosophers. He 
points out in the Introduction that his selection of topics has bee 
determined by two conditions, viz. to include only what is intrinsically 
important and what can be made intelligible to the general reader. We 
shall best serve the interests of this JouRNAL by outlining the manne 
in which Mr Joad applies this principle, rather than by insisting m 
criticisms of detail. Such must occur to the mind of the 
reader at almost every point; but Mr Joad is precluded by th 
scope of his book from defending his statements by arguments which 
he doubtless has in mind when making them. In Part I he begins, 
we think most rightly, with the natural starting-point of speculs- 
tion, our knowledge of the external world. The problems of sense 
perception raise at once the issue of Idealism versus Realism, and 
thence lead straight to questions of epistemology, the respective 
claims of empiricism and rationalism, and the nature and limits of 
a priori knowledge. It is well that Subjective Idealism should k 
fairly faced by the student at the outset; for, as Bosanquet said 
somewhere, every beginner has got first to think himself into that 
position and then to think himself out of it. Mr Joad puts the 
Realist arguments excellently in Chapter III. Chapter V., on “ Logi 
and the Laws of Thought” is less adequate. Mr Joad may bk 
within his rights in declining to discuss formal logic, whether Aristote 
lian or mathematical, but the result is rather to emasculate his treat- 
ment of the subject. He cannot avoid reference to the syllogism, of 
which he says that it is not ‘‘ the route by which our thinking proceeds 
when it leads to new conclusions which are also true ’’ (p. 142). He 
forgets that Aristotle valued it chiefly as the form in which an argi- 
ment is presented that starts from the so-called conclusion and 
demonstrates the necessary connection of its predicate with the sub 
ject by the discovery of a middle term as the vera causa of that 
connection. The reasoning in the sections on Induction is not 
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convincing as usual. The belief “‘ in the resemblance of the future to 
the past ” is hardly to be identified with that in ‘‘ same cause, same 
dfect ” (p. 180) ; it implies, further, that the same causes do in fact 
recur. Page 188 is obscure ; we are left in doubt whether the author 
is stating his own view or pillorying that of an opponent. Are we 
to understand, for instance, that the truth of the Principle of Induc- 
tion must be assumed because otherwise we are unable to justify an 
eroneous belief about physical objects? And when a little later 
(p. 189) we are told that this Principle, like that of Implication, is 
“intuitively apprehended by the knowing mind,” does this mean that 
both principles are equally self-evident ? 

' Part II., entitled ‘‘ Critical Metaphysics,” is a discussion of the 
concepts of Substance, Change, Causality and the Self. Among lead- 
ing philosophers, Aristotle and Hume receive most attention, as in 
Part I. do Locke and Berkeley. The antitheses of body and mind, 
mechanism and teleology, determinism and freedom, are expounded, 
as in a second reading debate, preparatory to fuller consideration in 
Part III. It is characteristic of Mr Joad’s method to recur, on 
different levels, to the same problems, with constant backward and 
forward references in the footnotes, thus bringing out the unity in 
philosophical enquiries and accustoming the student to carry forward 
what he has read in an earlier chapter for fuller enlightenment at a 
later stage. Of the four topics above mentioned, Change, Causality, 
and the Self are handled with competence and skill. But the claims 
of Substance seem to us to be dismissed much too cavalierly. Mr 
Joad is highly contemptuous of what he subsequently calls “‘ the 
improper conception of thinghood ” (pp. 572-3). We are left with 
an uneasy feeling that there is no serious difficulty in holding that 
change is thinkable without a permanent motion, without a mobile. 
Here and throughout the book Mr Joad is too prone to assume that 
the assurances of common-sense are incompatible with philosophical 
criticism. He is apt to say in his haste that the plain man is always 
aliar, under provocation, perhaps, from the appeal to these assurances 
from the side of the Logical Positivists. 

These gentlemen from Cambridge are assessed and genially ruled 
out of court in the introductory pages of Part III., which, under the 
tubrie “‘ Constructive Metaphysics’ comprises more than half the 
volume. The leading historical, and, we must add, contemporary, 
systems here assume greater prominence. The chapters fall into 
three groups. (1) In Chapters X.-XIII., the text is the philosophy 
of Plato. The problem of universals is developed through Aristotle 
and the scholastics up to the theories of modern physics. In Chapter 
XI. the present-day concept of subsistence and Russell’s theory of 
descriptions are interpolated, excusably but rather unnaturally, 
between the Aristotelian and the Medisval doctrines as to universals. 


Chapter XITI., on “‘ The Philosophy of Aisthetics ” is one of the most 
interesting in the book. If the fulness of treatment is disproportion- 
ate to that of other leading questions, we are not inclined to cavil or 
to grudge Mr Joad indulgence in thus enlarging on his favourite 
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topic. He goes to some length in vindicating, with special r f 
to Mr Clive Bell, the objectivity of esthetic value against such § 
tive theories as that of DrI. A. Richards. He is, we believe, ¢ 
right when he follows Plato in maintaining the claim of art to) 
truth. If this be so, then knowledge and truth must be atta 


otherwise than by discursive thinking ; and their limitation to; 


ments in propositional form must be thrown overboard. 


does not pursue this line of reflection, either here or in ne. 


chapter on “ truth and error,” but it surely follows from g 
assertion as “the sxsthetic knowledge of some will be 


that of others, and of some (esthetic ?) knowledge (sic) ita 
affirmed that it is false’ (pp. 880-881). Can the field of ast 
knowledge be restricted to explicit esthetic judgements? Dog 


the work of art itself convey truth? This same chapter, fi 


has the advantage of enabling the discerning reader to apply 
Joad’s arguments to the case of values other than esthetic, 
especially moral values, which the author has deliberately exe 
from consideration in the present book. (2) The second grow 
chapters starts from Kant (Chapter XIV.), the handling of ¥ 
philosophy by Mr Joad we have already commended, and pro¢ 
by way of Hegel (XV.) to what the author calls the “‘ developm 


and applications of Hegelianism.”” Under this head he dise 
Problem of truth and error together with Pragmatism (X 


the philosophy—confining himself strictly to this aspe of. 


2, 
4 


lectical Materialism (XVII.). These last chapters are admi 
also are the three final chapters forming (8) the third group, ¢ 


*‘ Philosophies of Modern Science.” They deal reanectiveal 


Scientific Materialism—the mind-body problem being rev 
more detail,—and with the philosophies of Bergson and Whi 
All this later portion of the book, illustrating as it does Mr J 
power of clear exposition at its best, is bound to stimulate the in 


even of the least proficient tiro. Our only regret is that he could 
find room for a similar survey of Mr Alexander’s Space, Time) 
Deity. True, Mr Joad tells us in the Introduction that he has not® 
to bring in all even of the great philosophers. And Mr Alexar 
system is certainly not easy to interpret to the amateur in si 
terms. But it should at least have received mention, if only hb ‘ 


of reference in the short bibliographies appended to each chaptel 
We close our notice by assurances, to Mr Joad, that he has¢ 


# 


very difficult thing extremely well, and to the general public, t 


they are curious to discover what philosophy is about, they cannot 
better than read this book. They will probably find them 


attracted by it to the serious study of philosophy. 


W. G. pe B 
READING. 
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